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Protecting the Automobile 
Public with Insurance 


An Explanation of the Class of Automobile Insurance Which is 
Written by the Casualty Insurance Companies 


How the Car Owner Can Secure Himself Against Monetary Losses Imposed by Law for Striking 
Pedestrians and for Property Damage—Collision Insurance Covers the Machine Itself 


Part II. 


panies cannot write liability 
automobile insurance. It is 
written exclusively by the 
casualty companies. The lat- 
ter can also write theft, col- 
lision and property damage in- 
surance, but not fire. Thus 
these two classes of companies 
by reason of their charter re- 
strictions overlap each other’s 
fields in the matter of colli- 
sion, theft and property dam- 
age underwriting. This was 
explained last week. 

By liability insurance is 
meant protection, against 
loss on account of personal 
injuries to others, caused by 
reason of the maintenance, ownership or use of automobiles. 
Or, in the terms of an automobile liability policy, the insur- 
ance company indemnifies the insured against loss by 
reason of the liability imposed by law upon the insured for 
damages on account of bodily injuries, including death, at 
any time resulting therefrom, accidentally suffered by any 
person or persons by reason of the maintenance or use of 
any of the automobiles enumerated and described in the 
body of the policy, provided such bodily injuries are suf- 
fered within the period therein described. The policy also 
covers such bodily injuries if caused by means of loading or 
unloading goods carried on automobiles used for transporta- 
tion and delivery of material or merchandise and so specified 
in the declarations of the policy. 

All automobile liability insurance policies afford the insured 
practically the same protection, although there is no standard 
form and the wording varies somewhat, When boiled down 








however, the substance of them all is the same. A consideration, 
then, of any one representative liability policy will serve to 
throw light on them all. 

There is usually an insuring clause worded similarly to that 
already given. These policies are written to cover anywhere 
within the United States and Canada, and the conditions which 
invalidate them are: 

When the automobile or automobiles insured are operated by any 
ee violation of law as to age, or in any event, under the age of 

When used in any race or speed contest. 

_ When used for any purposes other than those set down in the declara- 
tions or warranties of the policy. 

It will be evident to the insured, therefore, that he must 
know exactly what those declarations and warranties are. 
The first two stipulations are good ones from the standpoint 
of the public as well as the insurance company. Knowing 
‘that he cannot get insurance protection if he injures persons 
while racing or allowing a child to drive his car, the careless 
owner is prone to have greater regard for the welfare of the 
public, even if he is not stirred by humanitarian motives. 

The conditions which appear inthe body of the liability insur- 
ance policy of one company are: 


A. Upon the occurrence of an accident covered by this Policy the 
Assured shall give immediate written notice thereof, with the fullest in- 
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Fire, Theft and Transportation 


Last week’s issue of The Automobile in addition to 
containing a number of considerations “in regard to in- 
surance in general had a delineation of the standard form 
of fire, theft and transportation policy as issued by the 
fire and marine insurance companies under supervision 
of the Automobile Underwriters’ Conference, an unin- 
corporated body which held its first meeting on June 14, 
1911, im New York City. 
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Fig. 1—Diagram showing relative cost of various protections on 
a Cadillac touring car; 1912 model; price $1,800; 32 insurable horse- 
power, when insured in either Boston, Philadelphia or Pittsburgh 


formation obtainable at the time, to the Company or its duly authorized 
agent. If a claim is made on account of such accident the Assured shall 
give like notice thereof with full particulars. The Assured shall at all 
times render to the Company all co-operation and assistance in his power. 

B. If suit is brought against the Assured to enforce a claim for damages 
covered by this Policy he shall immediately forward to the Company every 
summons or other process as soon as the same shall have been served on 
him, and the Company will, at its own cost, defend such suit in the 
name and on behalf of the Assured. 

C. The Assured, whenever requested by the Company, shall aid in 
effecting settlements, securing information and evidence, the attendance 
of witnesses and in prosecuting appeals, but the Assured shall not volun- 
tarily assume any liability or interfere in any negotiation for settlement, 
or in any legal proceeding, or incur any expense, or settle any claim, 
except at his own cost, without the written consent of the Company pre- 
viously given, except that the Assured may provide at the Company’s 
expense such immediate surgical relief as is imperative at the time of the 
accident. 

D. No action shall iie against the Company to recover for any loss 
and / or expense under this Policy unless it shall be brought by the Assured 
for loss and/or expense actually sustained and paid in money by him 
after actual trial of the issuc, nor unless such action is brought within 
two years after payment of such loss and/or expense. 

E. In case of payment of loss and/or expense under this Policy the 
Company shall be subrogated, to the amount of such payment, to the 
Assured’s rights of recovery against others for such loss and / or expense, 
and the Assured shall execute all papers required and shall co-operate with 
the Company to secure such rights. 

F. If the Assured carry a policy of another insurer, against any loss 
and /or expense covered by this Policy, the Assured shall not recover 
from the Company a larger proportion of the entire loss and / or expense 
than the amount hereby insured bears to the total amount of valid and 
collectible insurance applicable thereto. 

G. No assignment of interest under this Policy shall be valid unless the 
written consent of the Company is endorsed hereon, signed by its president, 
a vice-president, secretary or assistant secretary. 

H. The premium is tased upon the number and character of the auto- 
mobiles a the uses to which same are to be put as described in the 
warranties hereof. 

I. The Company shali be permitted at all reasonable times to inspect 
any automobile covered by this Policy. 

J. This Policy may be cancelled at any time by either of the parties 
hereto upon written notice to the other party stating when thereafter can- 
cellation shall be effective; the date of cancellation shall then be the end 
of the policy period, and if cancelled by the Company the earned premium 
shall be computed and adjusted upon a pro rata basis. If, however, such 
cancellation is at the request of the Assured, the earned premium shall 
be calculated at short rates in accordance with the table printed hereon. 
Notice of cancellation mailed to the address of the Assured stated in the 
warranties hereof shall be a sufficient notice, and the check of the Com- 
pany similarly mailed a sufficient tender of any unearned premium. 

K. No condition or provision of this Policy shall be waived or altered 
except by written endorsement attached hereto and signed by the president, a 
vice-president, secretary or assistant secretary of the Company; nor shall 
notice to any agent, nor shall knowledge possessed by any agent or by 
any other person, be held to effect a waiver or change in any part of 
this contract. Upon the acceptance of this Policy the Assured agrees that 
its terms embody all agreements then existing between himself and the 
Company or any of its agents relating to the insurance described herein, 
The personal pronoun herein used to refer to the Assured shall apply 
regardless of number and gender. 

L. No person shall be deemed an agent of the Company unless such 
person is authorized in writing as such agent by the president, a vice-presi- 
dent, secretary or assistant secretary of the Company. 

M. The Company’s liability for loss on account of an accident resulting 
in bodily injuries and / or death to one person is limited to..............-. 
«+-++eDollars ($.........-..--); and, subject to the same limit for each 
person, the Company’s total liability for loss on account of any one acci- 
dent resulting in bodily injuries and / or death to more than one person 15 
BT Gi odd dcaenecetses shes 646s ceanunboaeeal Dollars ($ a 
The Company will however, as provided in Conditions B and C hereof, 
pay the expense of litigation in addition te the sum herein limited and will 
also pay all costs taxed against the Assured in any legal proceeding de- 
fended « the Company, and interest accruing after entry of judgment upon 





Months since Issue of Policy.... 12 3 45 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Policy issued for 1 year............ 20 30 40 50 60 70 75 80 85 90 95 
Policy issued for 3 years............ 10 15 20 23 27 30 33 37 40 43 47 
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such part thereof as shall not be in excess of the limits of the Company’s 
liability herein expressed. 


Then follows the warranties as to the name of the insured, 
his address, occupation, the number of automobiles owned, the 
number of chauffeurs employed, the location where the automo- 
biles are principally operated, the place where they are usually 
kept, a description of the cars covered by the policy and a state- 
ment as to the uses to which each is put. ; 

By the terms of the policy it is seen that the company will 
defend at its own expense any suit which is brought against the 
insured so long as such suit covers claims within the scope of the 
policy (Condition B). The insured is required to co-operate with 
the company, however (Condition C). 

As to the insured’s right to recovery, Condition D states that 
no action shall be brought against the insurance company to re- 
cover for any loss under the policy . . . unless it is brought 
within 2 years after the payment of this loss by the insured. 
This time limit varies with different policies. In one case it is 
restricted to within 90 days after the final judgment against the 
insured has been satisfied. The owner of a policy covering lia- 
bility of this kind should make it a point to study and familiarize 
himself with the provisions made regarding these particulars in 
his contract. 


Companies Protect Themselves 


yoo E as to subrogation of rights ostensibly prevents 
the double payment of damages. Let us assume that an 
automobilist accidentally strikes a man in the street. He is 
badly bruised and is taken to a hospital. The insurance company, 
tentatively, pays the hospital bill of the injured man. Later, this 
man sues the insured driver of the car for damages on account 
of personal injuries. In the decision which is rendered on the 
case it is shown that the man was struck through no fault of the 
insured. The insurance company and not the insured through 
this subrogation clause then stands to be the recipient of the re- 
funded hospital expenses, which the injured man must pay him- 
self, since it has been shown that the accident was not through 
the fault of the car owner whom the insurance company is pro- 
tecting by reason of his policy. This is the only one of several 
ways in which the subrogation clause works out. 

Condition F, which refers to concurrent insurance, prevents the 
insured from collecting more than the loss actually sustained by 
reason of having more than one policy covering the same risks. 
That is, supposing the car owner carries two liability automo- 
bile policies with two companies, each for $1,000, total liability 
insurance $2,000. He is required to pay damages by reason of 
personal injury to another person to the amount of $1,000. Con- 
dition F provides that since the company has only one-half of 
the total insurance carried it must pay only one-half of the 
$1,000 claim. It is evident therefore that there is no advantage 
to the insured in carrying more than one policy covering the 
same risk, unless he does not care to trust exclusively to the 
solvency and integrity of one insurance company. 

The cancellation feature of the policy, Condition J, should be 
understood: The policy may be cancelled by either the insuring 
company or the insured. In either case written notice of such 
cancellation and the date when it is to become effective must be 
forwarded to the other party of the contract. If the company 
cancels the policy, the adjustment or payment for the time it was 
actually in force is made on a pro rata basis; that is, the premium 
which the policy has earned or which the insured must pay is in 
exact proportion to the amount of time it has run on the basis 
of its total period when issued and the total premium. If it has 
run 6 months, one-half the premium is charged, and so on. If 
the insured cancels the policy, the premium to be paid is greater 
than a strictly pro rata one would be, and the following table of 
“short rate” cancellation is effective: 


OF PREMIUMS EARNED 
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This table shows the per cent. of the total premium which must 
be paid in the event of premature termination for a I-year and 
a 3-year policy. Supposing that the policy is for 1 year and that the 
insured cancels it after 4 months. The table indicates that 50 
per cent. of the yearly premium must be paid. On the pro rata 
basis only 33 1-3 per cent. of the premium should be paid. 

The other conditions of the policy are self-explanatory and 
need no further comment. 

There are two certificates or clauses which may be had in 
connection with the liability policy. These are property damage 
and collision insurance certificates. 

Property damage insurance covers claims for damages on ac- 
count of injury to, or destruction of, property of all kinds be- 
longing to other persons. Property of others which is carried 
by the car is excepted. 


Property and Collision Damage 


he insuring clause, conditions, exclusions of the property 
damage form as generally adopted by the casualty companies 
follows: 


In consideration of the premium, the insurance company agrees to in- 
demnify the Assured named and described in warranties against loss by 
reason of the liability imposed by law upon the assured for damages on 
account of damage to or destruction of property of every description (ex- 
cept property of the Assured or in charge of the Assured or any of his 
employees, or carried in or upon the automobiles covered hereby and 
except loss or damage caused by fire) resulting from an accident due to 
the ownership, maintenance and/or use of ~~ of the automobiles enum- 
erated and described in and covered by the Policy to which this certificate 
is attached, providing such damage or destruction occurs during the period 
for which this certificate is issued and is in force. 

This certificate does not cover loss — or resulting from accidents 
occurring while the automobiles insured are being operated by any person 
under sixteen (16) years of age; while being operated in any race or speed 
test; or while being maintained or used beyond the limits of the United 
States of America and Canada. 

The Company’s liability for loss under this certificate on account of any 
one accident is limited to the actual intrinsic value of the property damaged 
or destroyed at the tifme of its damage or destruction or the cost of its 
suitable repair or replacement but in no event shall exceed........... ee 

Dollars ($.......+-+.++- ),, which limit shall apply to each of 
the automobiles described in said Policy. The Company will, however, 
defend in the name and on behalf of the Assured any suits which may at 
any time be brought against him on account of such damage, including suits 
alleging such damage and demanding compensation therefore, although 
such suits, allegations or demands are wholly groundless, false or fraudu- 
lent. All costs of such defense and all expenses incurred by the Company 
shall be paid by the Company in addition to the limit of its liability as 
herein expressed. ; 

l terms, conditions and agreements of the Policy to which this certifi- 
cate is atteched, and ell statements and warranties forming part of said 
Policy—in so far as the same do not conflict with the specific undertakings 
of this certificare—shall be considered as incorporated in and made a part 
hereof, and shall apply as if actually written or printed herein. 

Cancellation of the Policy to which this certificate is attached shall operate 
as a cancellation of this certificate. 


eee eee eweee 


It will be observed that the same restrictions as to age, terri- 
tory and operation are imposed as in the body of the policy, and 
that all conditions and agreements of the policy itself are held to 
apply to the property damage clause. 

The standard form of automobile collision damage certificate 
appears either as a $25 deductible average or a full coverage 
form and it has the same restrictions as the property damage 
form. If, however, any conditions in the policy itself conflict 
with any of the specific regulations or undertakings of the cer- 
tificates, such conflicting conditions are annulled for the particu- 
lar certificate in question by its own clauses. 

The substance of the $25 deductible average collision damage 
certificate is given below: 


In consideration of the premium, the insurance company agrees to in- 
demnify the Assured described in said warranties against loss or damage 
to any of the automobiles herein described, including its operating equip- 
ment, while attached thereto, if sustained within the period covered by this 
certificate and if caused solely by collision with another object, either 
‘ moving or stationary (excluding, however, all loss or damage by fire from 

any cause whatsoever, all loss or damage caused by striking any portion 
of the roadbed, or by striking street or steam railway rails or ties, and all 
loss or damage caused the upset of the insured automobile unless such 
upset is a direct result of such a collision as is covered hereby), subject 
to the following limitations: 

. The Company’s liability for such loss or damage is limited to the 
actual intrinsic value of the property damaged or destroyed at the time of 
its damage or destruction or the cost of its suitable repair or replacement. 
In either event the amount thereof and/or the nature and extent of the 
am ie repair or replacement is to be determined as hereinafter 
provided. 

Loss or damage to tires shall not bs covered unless the total loss 
or damage—inclvding such tires—resulting from one collision shall exceed 
the sum of two hundred dollars ($200.00). Each claim hereunder shall 
be adjusted separately, and from the amount of each claim when deter- 
mined the sum of twenty-five dollars ($25.00) shall be deducted and the 
Company shall be liable for loss or damage in excess of that amount —. 

This ceitificate does not cover loss or damage arising or resulting from 
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accidents oupneting while the automobiles insured are being operated by 
any person in violation of law as to age, or in any event, under the age 


of sixteen (16) years; while being operated in any race or § test; 
or while being maintained or used beyond the limits of the United States 
of America and Canada. 

In the event of such loss or damage the amount thereof or the nature 
and extent of the damage requiring repair or replacement may be deter- 
mined between the parties hereto, i ssible, otherwise, by two appraisers, 
one to be chosen by the Assured and one by the Company. The two ap- 
praisers so chosen if they are not able to agree may select a third and the 
award in writing of any two of the appraisers shall determine the amount 
of such loss or the nature and extent of the damage requiring repair o1 
replacement. The Company and the Assured shall pay the appraiser respec- 
tively selected by them and shall bear equally the other expenses of the 
appraisers and of the third appraiser if one is selected. y 

The Company may accomplish such .-Y or replacement so determined 
by such means as it may elect, or at the option of the Company. pay in 
money the amount of the loss as fixed by the appraisers. The Company 
shall have reasonable time and opportunity to examine any damaged auto- 
mobile or its equipment covered hereby before repairs are undertaken 
or physical evidence of the damage removed, but the Assured shall not he 
prejudiced hereunder by any act on his part or in his behalf, undertaken 
for the protection or salvage of the damaged automobile or its equipment. 

All terms, conditions and agreements of the Policy to which this certifi- 
cate is attached, and all statements and warranties forming part of said 
Policy—insofar as the same do not conflict with the specific undertakings 
of this certificate—shall be considered as incorporated in and made a 
part hereof, and shall apply as if actually written or printed herein. 


It will be noticed that the property damage certificate 
covers damage to the property of others, while the collision 
certificate relates to damage sustained by the insured’s car 
or its equipment. 


The liability insurance policy protects for $5,000 in the event 
of an accident which causes the death or injury of one person, 
and $10,000 when the accident is responsible for the death or 
injury of more than one person. It may be taken out to give 
greater protection than this, but the rates which will be given 
here apply to the more generally used policy having these limits. 

The liability premium is based on the horsepower of the auto- 
mobile insured. The horsepower used is called the insurable 
horsepower as distinguished from the advertised horsepower. 
Insurable horsepower is taken according to the S. A. E. rating, 
which is the old A. L. A. M. formula, 

D*N 
Horsepower = ——, 
2.5 
In which D = cylinder diameter in inches. 
N = number of cylinders. 
2.5 =a constant. 


Property damage insurance rates are also based on insurable 
horsepower. It cannot be written for sums less than $1,000. If 
the limit is to be increased, 10 per cent. of the liability premium 
for $5,000-$10,000 limits is charged for each additional $1,000 of 
property damage insurance. The minimum annual premium for 
$1,000 property damage insurance is $7.50 on electric automobiles 
and motorcycles and $10 on all other motor vehicles, which in- 
clude gasoline and steam. 

In arriving at the rates to be charged for liability and prop- 
erty damage insurance three district schedules must be used: 


Schedule 1. Certain districts in and around New York, St. Louis, Chicago 
and Kansas City. 





Schedule 2. Certain districts in and around Boston, Philadelphia, Provi- 
dence and Pittsburgh. 

Schedule 3. All! other territory in the United States. 

Jn New York City 

/n Philadelphia 


ln New Orleans 


In San Francisco 











Relative cost of insuring a Ford T touring car, 1912 model, in four 
cities. Protection on a list price of $690 for one year. The in- 
surance includes fire, etc., full-coverage collision, $1,000 property 
damage and $5,000-$10,000 liability 
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torial divisions. 
No. 3 is the lowest. 
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to fix the rate. 
For example: 


RATE SCHEDULE NO. 1. 
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There are three rate schedules corresponding with these terri- 
The first schedule has the highest rates, 
The rate schedules follow: 


while 





Tn See eave ag Ae 61.00 
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RATE SCHEDULE NO. 2 
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RATE SCHEDULE NO. 3 
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000 limit 
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With this data at hand, it is only necessary to know the S. A. E. 
horsepower rating of the car and its operative locality in order 


Suppose it is desired to determine the premium 
on a 30-horsepower car operated in Pittsburgh for a $5,000- 
$10,000 liability policy and a $1,000 property damage policy. 
Refer to the territorial schedules and No. 2 will be found to 
apply to Pittsburgh. Now pass to rate schedule No. 2. Opposite 
30 horsepower the rates are $59 on the liability and $14.75 on 
the property damage policy; total, $73.75. 

Premiums on liability policies where the limits are greater than 
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$5,000 for injury or death of one person and $10,000 for more 
than one are according to the following rates: 





5,000 to 
5,009 to 
5,000 to 


19,000 to 
15,000 to 















10,000 to 45,000...... 170 “ 75,000 to 150,000..... 


The application of this table is as follows: Suppose it is de- 
sired to carry a liability policy which has limits of $15,000 and 

$25,000. The premium would then be 155 per cent. of the 

premium for $5,000 to $10,000 limits. In the instance cited of 

the Pittsburgh 30-horsepower car where the liability premium 

was $59 at base rates, that for these increased limits would be. 
1.55 times $59, or $91.45. . 

In certain specified localities where the risks are low the in- 
surance companies give a special reduction of 25 per cent. from 
liability rate schedule No. 3. In Colorado, for instance, this 25 
per cent. reduction is allowed except within 20 miles of the city 
limits of Denver, Pueblo and Colorado Springs. The full list of 
the localities which are subject to this 25 per cent. liability re- 
duction cannot be published here for lack of space. 

This 25 per cent. reduction does not affect the property dam- 
age and collision rates. 


Insurance for a Damaged Car 


poreninme for collision insurance, that is, where the damage is 

done to the owner’s car, are based on the value of the car. 
The rates are found by means of a book of cars which is issued 
by the insurance companies to cover every make of car of every 
model from 1905 to the present. No car which has been manu- 
factured and sold under any trade name has been left out of 
this rating book, a sample page from which is given: 





Adv. ins. Premium Class 
Name. Model HP. HP. 1 2 3 
Pathfinder Caf ec cece soeneneeseeesoess 27 D D 
Peerless = 40 M N 8 
Peerless 38 L M 
Peerless 49 4 fe Ss 
Peerless 60 R T 
Peerless 24 N 
Packard 26 A A 
Ec codbs cea ekathesaekaauntae 36 38 L M P 
DEE viladcndndnekasehaedeseseswemen 48 49 P Pp S 
ee he | Pra e 66 60 R R - 
Pilot Se ER Prey a eee 40 32 D D 
Pope-Hartford FE Ce rrr er 50 36 I I M 
Pope-Hartford fo. f oer. 60 45 M M P 
Pratt a 4 icc ehieianemate 40 32 D E 
Premier M (6 kPa ee 60 49 K K 
Premier eS eee 40 32 H I 
Pullman SRA ree tS? 30 26 Cc c 
Pullman Ns 6 do:wang tnd de er eeieaes 40 32 E E 
Pullman -— pale whee tank eee 60 49 H H 
DEY.  ic.vigcwsthsnbqemeehe >uab e660 cca een 38 32 Cc . 
Rambler Country Club, * Valkyrie piaiecu aceite ee 50 40 F F 
OO 50 40 G G 
Rambler Greykbound, Metropolitan ar ee 50 40 H H 
EE Kiwideacnsd neve obhuahecbaahweladaes 35 29 G G 
a |) eat pean eta biepeeeae 25 17 A 
Reading ibtskedkseteaeeehaen 40 40 Cc D 
ee. its lk ee aaa soi ee 20-25 22 A A 
Regal RAE A) ee 0 27 A A D 
ee - (j(j | ta? avs es basemes ses 40 32 Cc . 
Regal est Hoe. 35 29 B B 
Renault (F) eae ee 40-50 37 R Ss U 
Ed <ses0cien cobuamibhio nih ak dewneed 35-45 42 1) R Ss 
Renault Rae. BOGC.cccccecsve 25-35 30 P Ss 
SIC sn: oo andi a ghee aan ati alias Saeed 20-30 24 P R 
DE | o nadner cree tae denen catwklaewaded 18-24 25 Oo R 
EE * aca de anea pete nad dbs tikes eek ee 14-20 20 L M P 
EE 5 5.6d coh wash Wide MaMa he a aie 12-16 16 i K M 
EE cand wamwed ss wed vewebednn kde bat 10-12 I K 
Renault ...... des nate bbs eandastoghsewne ian 9-12 g F G I 
OEE duheetssavsicdteccsdeusee eeuauieke 8-10 7 G F 
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It contains the name and model of the car, the advertised and 
insurable horsepower and the premium classes. 
These premium classes are as follows: 


Class 1. Open cars carrying not more than 3 persons, such as run- 
abouts or runabouts with single rumble. 

Class 2. Open cars carrying more than 3 persons, such as touring 
—a, demi-tonneau, pony-tonneau, toy-tonneau or runabout with double 
rumble. 

Class 3. Closed cars of all types, such as coupes, broughams, limousines 
or landculets 


In addition to this data, it is necessary to have the following 
table to arrive at collision rates: 


“$25 Deductible Average’”’ “Full Coverage’”’ 


A... $28.00 WN $90.00 A ...-. $63.00 N $125.00 
B ...e 32.00 O 95.00 B .... GO @ .... 1 
C ..- 36.00 P 100.00 oF 71.00 , « 135.00 
D ...¢ 40.00 . 110.00 D. 75.00 » ° 145.00 
 ccce 4550 120.00 Bg. 80.00 ‘ 155.00 
 . 50.00 S 130.00 y . 85.06 S§ . 165.00 
i 55.00 T 140.00 G 90.00 T . 175.00 
is 60.00 U 150.00 H 95.00 U 185.00 
> 65 00 Vv 160.00 I 100.00 V . 195.00 
i -++« 70.00 W ... 160.00 i 165.00 W. 205.00 

; 75.00 X .... 180.00 Ss aos 
es 80.00 7 »+50 See S- Aaa hl 
_ 85.00 Z . 200.50 M . 120.00 Z .... 335.00 


Having this data we can now proceed to determine the rate ou 
any car enumerated on the sample page. Suppose the rate on a 
1912 Pierce-Arrow touring car having an advertised horsepower 
of 36 is desired. Being a touring car it comes under Class 2. 
Referring to the sample page, the rate-letter for this car is 
found to be M (premium class, column 2). Now turning to the 
rate table the premium is seen to be $85 for a collision certificate 
having a $25 deductible average clause (see certificate form on 
page 1013 and $120 for a collision clause which gives full 
coverage. 


Rates Depend on Many Conditions 


|' is seen that rate-fixing for automobiles is very much in- 

volved and depends on a large number of conditions. A few 
examples of total insurance premiums covering all risks except 
personal accident may serve to show the automobilist what it 





costs to operate a car with perfect pecuniary safety. The ex- 
amples follow: 
Cadillac Touring Car; price $1,800; 32 H.P., S. A. E. In Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: 
ee ee A ORE cs nsec eb es cba ob aeweeec $45.00 
Collision (Full coverage clause) ......ccccccccccccecccccs 75.00 
POE GRD 60005 cd dees scncesevsevcdeasdsecdscctees 13.75 
REL ‘cirnnupahs eclddddcteetinoanh tikonndecimnisdadbiaia 55.00 
$188.75 
Me ee Touring Car; price $3,000; 40 H.P., S. A. E. In Rochester, 
; Fire, E> st tus thea bebiednd i etedsesees daankvedadaaed $75,00 
Ct AOR 1. ca nde ene keke debe Retake cnn 95.00 
PRGPSTY GRMABE oo cc ccsescccccccccesccccsccccscvceccece 15.75 
DE UG s an hi ekinnbsshaceiadae pedtiienibeddisinienen 63.00 
$248.75 


Ford Model T, touring car; price $690; 22.5 H.P., S. A. E 
Boston: 





ih” suktndretnkdsdp aeeohee.eands edanededan aeeaeh ed «a $18.98 
DL. ‘cicahebsadh. «hi ¥ddet csbeividcdérdeenenadses¥ous 63.00 
Property damage ........cccccccccccsccseccocccccccocecs 10.75 
REE e840 6500 60h eo sed es eny ser one iweb Gestetner sues 43.00 

$135.73 

Same car in St. Louis: 

ND ioe danas oie eblis CAs os ea wed oe dtidddach¥enere eekee $18.98 
tein Cte cb kw ahi win wikis Bbc den eee Laer ee 63.00 
i Cn cc uhuelsavebedee dbase’ ye 6aapatbeseuweea 14.25 
DEE dats cy ccscdb upon scoenacedebeheneeess ese etoeuee 57.00 

$153.23 


Reo The Fifth, Runabout; price $1,000; 26 H.P., S. A. E. In New 
York City: 


A Sibs cone beled cdeNGSs deeee died oe cehnsaase ed $27.50 
EE inte d AS dn AN oS Wop ob nes behaw has seheces Swininwes 63.00 
‘SR cnseaise svbape see cn ve datvdsbbuvanu¥eune 17.00 
RE. bd. bes th atethhecdsord sesxceaeessoord tay vobus tba 68.00 


$175.50 
Packard Thirty, touring car; price $4,200; 40 H.P., S. A. E. In 
Philadelphia: 





Pa ihe ake 6409 606 dd0e 00 sds cesperbdnpant ser einesase’s $94.50 
Seat. awe Le ok Ohl whee eae eh ated dese bebiatd dat 125.00 
PT GD. i h5s Ga aiasiogbedsabavardtobansoanest ode 17.25 
PE reeks teks bh Awke dupe neeheenddws ced ibe piace el 69.00 
$305.75 

Same Packard car. In New York City or St. Louis: 

MS “SF e Sd ec iveh ts besocreresovteeese busuesesbtiones eves’ $94.50 
I ia pe AN AU fads kus BhGe cha hekh oh avien cae 125.00 
EY RE «65h 44.066 iaue demas asanbee ea da@emaadead 21.50 
UD, "Kciwd pet's o Sree 60.5 Sb ka o ols ee seeds wh kk e ee 86.00 





~ $327.00 
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Note —These rates are all based on liability policies of 
limits; collision clauses having full 
clauses are uniformly $35 cheaper); 
limit of $1,000. 

Cars which are not “this year” or “next year” models take higher 
rates for fire, theft and transportation protection, than those given, accord- 
ing to their ages. 


5,000 to $10,000 
coverage ($25 deductible collision 
property damage clauses having a 


It will be noticed that the premiums vary largely for different 
localities, on the same car, as, for instance, the example of the 
Packard in the cities of Philadelphia and New York or St. Louis. 
This difference of about $22 between the rates in these cities 
comes in the property damage and liability part. 

The collision protection is not affected by the locality, which 
seems to be rather difficult to understand. Since property dam- 
age and liability risks are considered to depend largely on the 
locality, then, to be consistent, collision or the damage to the 
car itself should depend on the locality also. There would seem 
to be as much chance in congested districts for damage to the 
car as for damage to the property of others, or liability of strik- 
ing others. 

But such is the present status of automobile insurance. Take 
another example—that of the Ford touring car in the cities of 
Boston and St. Louis. It costs just $18 more to get full protec- 
tion in St. Louis than it does in the Hub. And the latter with 
its narrow, crooked streets, which would almost seem to invite 
accidents ! 

There is no denying the fact that automobile insurance is a 
great risk, when looked at from the standpoint of the insurance 
company. The car in its course through the congested streets 
of the big city, and even on the country roads for that matter, is 
open to many accidents. A turn in the road, a fallen tree, a 
crowded street corner, all have their possibilties for accident. 
When it is considered that there are millions of such conditions 
arising daily and that 80 per cent. of the American automobilists 
have some sort of insurance protection, it becomes apparent that 
the burden is not all on the shoulders of the automobile public. 

If rates are high, the insurance companies are not wholly 
to blame. The charges which they exact for the various 
forms of protection are figured from long experience with 
such risks and from statistics extending over long periods, 
and they have calculated to make a reasonable profit. The 
best way to reduce these rates, therefore, is for the insured 
public to be more careful and co-operate with the insurance 
companies. This is the root of the whole matter. The pub- 
lic by reason of its performance with automobiles from 
year to year has fixed the rates itself, primarily and indi- 
rectly, and it is this same public which will be responsible 
for any reduction in the existing premiums in the future. 
To do this, the number of accidents through carelessness 
and recklessness must be reduced. 

This is not only true of automobile insurance, but of insurance 
in general. The recent Titanic disaster is an evidence of the 
part the public and conditions play in premium costs. When the 
great ship was unauthentically reported to be sinking the Lloyds 
rate was raised 50 per cent. for insurance on her, and was reduced 
to 25 per cent. when later false dispatches stated that she would 
be towed to port. 

Fire insurance rates in certain localities are much higher than 





Property 
41000 Limit 

sat 
Dns 


Fire, Thet lana 
Transportation 





Callisian 
(Poll Coverage) 


Premium 


Total Premivme327 0 











Diagram showing premium on various classes of insurance pro- 
tection on a 1912 Parkard 30 touring car; price, $4,200; 40 insurable 
horsepower. Insured in either New York, St. Louis, Chicago or 
Kansas City 
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in others, due to the large number of conflagrations in those 
sections. It costs more to get fire protection in San Francisco 
than in other cities. 

Perhaps if the rates were based on the records of the drivers, 
the number of careless automobilists would be greatly decreased, 
for then it would cost a great deal of money to drive a car with- 
out regard for consequences. By such a method the careful 
driver would be rewarded for his thought for the welfare of 
the public at large. 

Each insurance company has a special form of application 
blank the question on which the insured must answer before the 
policy will be issued. This blank when filled out contains all the 
warranties which the policy will contain. The point to be em- 
phasized here is that more than one insurance policy has been 
annulled through the car owner’s false statements as to facts in 
regard to the car’s age, the uses for which it is intended and 
so on. Tell the truth absolutely, for on it depends the validity 
of the policy. If the car is older than three years, and therefore 
uninsurable, be frank about it, for the insurance company will 
find it out sooner or later, and if later you will have paid several 
premiums which you cannot recover. 

And, above everything else, know what the conditions, 
limitations and requirements of your policy are. Otherwise 
you may or you may not recover in case of loss. That will 
be a matter of luck. Eliminate the element of chance. 

[Note—Tue AvuTOMOBILE will be pleased to answer any -ques- 
tions as to automobile insurance, its rates, conditions or any of 
its phases which readers may wish to ask.—Ep.] 


Receiver for Hoosier Agency 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., April 29—On a petition filed by the Wabash 
Realty & Loan Company the Marion Superior Court has ap- 
pointed the Central Trust Company receiver for the Indiana 
Automobile Company, one of the largest and oldest motor car 
and accessories dealers in the city. Crawford W. Fairbanks, 
who is president of the plaintiff company, is one of the principal 
stockholders in the motor car concern. The suit was based on a 
note given by the motor car company in the sum of $10,000 to 
the realty company, and which was indorsed by Mr. Fairbanks. 
A part of the note has been paid and judgment is asked for 
$8,000. Mr. Fairbanks was the only witness examined. He said 
that the motor car company is not insolvent, but is in dan- 
ger of insolvency and that the businéss has fallen off on account 
of bad weather and a late spring. The company’s assets are said 
to exceed the liabilities, but there is a lack of ready cash to carry 
on the business at this time. The company has the agency for 
the Penn, Reo and Chalmers. 


Court Orders Sale of Ewing Plant 


Finptay, Onto, April 30—Judge Killits, in the United States 
Supreme Court, at Toledo, has ordered the Ewing-American 
Motor Company’s plant in this city sold at public auction within 
the next month. John M. Barr is receiver. 

Because of the company’s inability to get more money the con- 
cern was thrown into the hands of a receiver last September. 
Findlay capital will buy the plant and open it at once. The con- 
cern, organized by L. W. Ewing, of Cleveland, employed 200 men. 


Sues for Return of Agency Rights 


Lincotn, Nes., April 29—John Westover, of Lincoln, has ap- 
plied to the district court for an injunction against the Cartercar 
Nebraska Company and the Capitol Car Company. He says that 
in September, 1910, he was given the agency for the Cartercar 
for Lancaster county, and after he built up a trade, the Neb- 
raska company the following year turned over the contract for 
the county to the Capitol Car Company. He wants to secure 
again the agency for the Cartercar for the county. 
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Legal News of the Week 


Dorian Rim Company Goes Into Bank- 


ruptcy—Cody vs. Warren Thrown 
Out for Lack of Jurisdiction 


Sale of Ewing Plant Ordered by Court--Indianapolis 
Agency in Receiver's Hands 


RESSURE brought upon the Dorian Remountable Rim Com- 
pany by creditors whose claims were trifling in themselves 
caused bankruptcy proceedings to be brought against the com- 
pany in the United States District Court on Thursday last week. 
Joseph M. Conklin was named receiver under bonds of $40,000 
and a temporary order was issued by the court allowing the re- 
ceiver to continue the business for 30 days. 

The troubles of the Dorian company date back to the failure 
of the Rosett string of banks last winter, Max Rosett, presi- 
dent of the involved concerns, being the chief financial backer 
of the rim company. At the time of the Rosett failure the rim 
company was indebted to Rosett for about $185,000 and owed 
approximately $15,000 to other creditors, according to the state- 
ment of Irving Ernst, attorney for the Dorian concern. 

It was apparent after the failure of the banks that some other 
means of financing the operations of the company would have to 
be found and the property was offered at private sale as a 
going concern. 

This offer failed to bring out any reasonable bids, the largest 
tender being only $55,000 for the assets. As there was on the 
books of the company an item of $40,000 of bills receivable, the 
offer of $55,000 was refused. 

In the meantime one or two of the small creditors filed suits 
on their claims and in order to preserve the property and ad- 
minister it in bankruptcy in ordinary course, the Mott Wheel 
Company, New York Drop Forgings Company and several others 
petitioned to have the company adjudged bankrupt. 

The corporation was formed 3 years ago with a capitalization 
of $250,000 and has occupied a prominent position in the field 
of rim manufacture, the product being standard equipment on 
several well-known makes of cars. According to the local offi- 
cers, business is and has been excellent. 

The assets have been roughly estimated at $100,000, including 
the $40,000 on bills receivable. Despite the apparent disparity be- 
tween the assets and liabilities, officers of the company state that 
the prospects are far from hopeless. 


Court Says It Lacks Jurisdiction 


The suit of the Cody Motors Company against the Warren 
Motor Car Company in the United States District Court has been 
halted by an order issued by Judge Noyes which holds that the 
service was defective and the court had no jurisdiction. 

The case was commenced by the Cody company in the New 
York Supreme Court at the time of the Madison Square Garden 
show in January and was transferred to the federal court on 
motion of the defense. No bill of complaint was filed in the 
state court and the proceedings before Judge Noyes were con- 
fined solely to discussion of the jurisdiction. 

The Cody company had engaged in some dispute with the 
Warren company concerning a contract of agency, one side 
claiming that such a contract had been made and the other that 
it had not, within the purview of the statute. 

In the opinion filed by Judge Noyes the court holds that the 
Warren Motor Car Company never had any legal existence in 
New York and never did any substantial amount of business 
within the state and, as it was a foreign corporation and un- 
registered in New York, it was not subject to service. 
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Oppose the Oldfield Bill 


Manufacturers, Attorneys and Others 
Cite Reasons Why Patent Measure 
Should Not Become Law 


Grabowsky Creditors Formulate Working Plan — Com- 
pany in Good Condition 


ASHINGTON, D. C., April 29—Not less than fifty repre- 
sentatives of large manufacturing concerns throughout 
the country appeared before the House Committee on Patents to 
discuss the Oldfield bill. A number of representatives of 
the Registered Association of Patent Attorneys were present 
in opposition to the measure. Arguments made were to 
the general effect that the proposed law would be unconstitu- 
tional; that it makes such radical changes as to practically de- 
stroy the patent law; that it-would have the effect of giving the 
commissioner of patents and his assistants practically a life 
tenure; that it would allow makers of improvements to patents 
to compel the granting of licenses from owners of broad and 
basic patents; that it would destroy the integrity of the patent 
system ; that it would have the effect of preventing patentees from 
annexing conditions for the exercise of their rights under the 
patents; that it would restrict the patent monopoly which the 
constitution says shall be exclusive. 

It also was contended that while Congress has the authority 
to establish the Patent Office, and limit the term for which a 
paent may run, that it has no authority to put restrictions on the 
use of a patented article. 

Members of the committee sought to confine the arguments to 
Sections 17 and 32 of the bill, and this suggestion was deferred 
to as a whole, but those making arguments naturally wandered 
away, at times, from the propositions involved in these two sec- 
tions to other parts of the bill; also, to general discussions of 
patents, their uses and benefits, the trouble in securing them, in- 
fringements, contests, etc. Section 17 is that which has refer- 
ence to the compulsory license feature; Section 32 has reference 
to the re-sale feature, which seemed to figure largely in the minds 
of the attorneys, manufacturers and others. 

H. Ward Leonard, Lawrence Park, Bronxville; Frank Dyer, 
president the Thomas Edison Company, Inc., East Orange, N. J.; 
Edwin Fairfax Naulty, general manager the Fairfax United 
States Mail Chute System, New York; H. E. Pettit, Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, New York; President Fletcher B. Gibbs, 
of the National Retail Stationers’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and others were among the first speakers. Mr. Leonard 
said that compulsory licenses, in some instances, might work all 
right and in the public good. He said it would be hard to put 
into language in the section such provisions as would prevent it 
acting unfairly. 


Grabowsky Assets Double Debts 


Detroit, Micn., April 29—A plan of reorganization is being 
worked out by the stockholders and creditors of the Grabowsky 
Power Wagon Company in an effort to put the concern on a 
sound business basis. The company’s trouble has been too rapid 
expansion. It is explained that the working capital has been 
tied up in plant and material, and it has been impossible to 
realize on these fast enough to meet the obligations for supplies 
as they fell due. It is believed that with the co-operation of the 
creditors, the difficulties can be straightened out in a short time. 
At a meeting last week it was decided to select representatives 
of the creditors to serve on the board of directors and to con- 
tinue the business along the present lines. The company’s lia- 
bilities, it is said, are about $400,000 and the assets about $800,000. 
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Prominent among the creditors are the Pruden Wheel Company, 
of Lansing, and the Firestone Tire Company, of Akron, Ohio., 
oth of which will be represented on the directorate as reor- 
ganized. 

A statement from the Grabowsky creditors’ committee asking 
for 30 days to formulate a working plan, protecting all creditors 
in the meantime, has been issued over the signatures of the fol- 
lowing: H. S. Firestone, B. F. Tobin, W. K. Prudden, George 
H. Russell, H. W. Chapin and B. Ginsberg. 


Dyer Gets Permanent Injunction 


Sweeping in its terms was the interlocutory decree filed in the 
United States District Court in the case of the Enterprize Auto- 
mobile Company, of Hoboken vs. Louis Pittsburg, a garage 
owner of New York. The decree provides for a permanent in- 
junction prohibiting the defendant from infringing the two Dyer 
patents now the subject of widespread litigation. These patents 
cover selective gearsetsand direct drive under broad claims. 

The Pittsburg decree provides for an accounting between the 
parties for profits and damages alleged to have accrued by rea- 
son of the action of the defendant with regard to the patent 
rights of the complainant. 


Tire Chain Injunction Sustained 


Burra.o, N. Y., April 29—Judge Hazel, of the United States 
District Court has denied the motion of the International Auto- 
mobile League, of Buffalo, N. Y., for modification of the terms 
of the injunction issued against the league on behalf of the 
Weed Chain Tire Grip Company.’ The league was sued for in- 
fringement of the Parsons non-skid patents and sought to have 
the court change the decree so that it might handle a tire chain 
of the anchored type. 


Denies Violation of Copyright 


Answer filed in the United States District Court by the Havo- 
line Oil Company, in the suit brought on behalf of the Valvoline 
Oil Company, charging infringement of a copyrighted name, is 
a very voluminous document. Bartlett, Brownell & Mitchell rep- 
resent the defense and filed the plea. The answer denies for- 
mally every allegation of the complaint and states that there has 
been no violation of copyright. In explaining, the answer sets 
out the defense that the name Havoline is composed of the 
first syllable of the surname of John F. Havemeyer in connec- 
tion with the Latin suffix “oline,” meaning oleaginous substance. 


A. B. of T. and N. A. A. M. Meet 


The regular monthly meetings of the Automobile Board of 
Trade and the National Association of Automobile Manufac- 
turers were held at the headquarters at 7 W. Forty-second street 
on Wednesday, May 1. About a dozen members attended the 
A.B. of T. meeting, which was held in the morning, while fif- 
teen were present at the N. A. A. M. gathering, in the afternoon. 

Among the business taken up was the merger of the two or- 
ganizations, the report on which, while it indicated that progress 
was being made in the negotiation, showed that the actual de- 
tails have yet to be arranged. 


Allege Illegal Transfer of Funds 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., April 27—Suit to set aside an illegal trans- 
fer of $7,955 has been brought in the Federal Court at Indian- 
apolis against the Farmers’ National Bank, Shelbyville, by 
J. Oscar Hall, trustee in bankruptcy for the Clark Motor Car 
Company, Shelbyville. It is charged that the motor car com- 
pany, while insolvent, transferred the amount involved to the 
bank. The transfer is said to have been made 4 months before 
the company went into bankruptcy. 
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Market Changes for Week 


Sharp Rise in Crude Oil Since First of 
Year—Rubber Dull—Copper Firm 
—Lead Unchanged 


HE activity in steel products continued throughout the week, 

but there was no change in price. The industry is now work- 

ing to 95 per cent. of its capacity, or at the rate of 34,000,000 tons 

annually. About 30 per cent. of the orders now on hand come 

from the railroads. During the first four months of the year 
companies have booked orders for 8,000,000 tons. 

While copper was firm without any material change in price, 
tin soared twice, on Friday and Monday, but suffered a slight 
setback on Tuesday, so that the week’s change does not represent 
the maximum of fluctuations. 

Crude rubber sagged throughout the week, just as it has done 
for the 2 weeks preceding. Trade was much restricted, with 
buyers holding aloof. The lowest prices for 6 weeks were quoted 
when sellers offered up-river fine at $1.12 a pound. 

The trade generally is interested in this week’s auction at Lon- 
don, when 675 tons of plantations will be offered on the block. 

The London fortnightly rubber auction saw from 6 to 7 cents 
a pound knocked off the former level of. plantation prices the 
average sales being made at 4s.11 5-8d. per pound. Since the 
first of the year the total sales of plantation grades at auction 
in London aggregate 5,253 tons against 3,175 tons during the 
corresponding period in 1911. Up-river Para declined to $1.11 a 
pound, in the local market. 

The upward tendency of the petroleum products market, besides 
raising the quotation on gasoline, increased the quotation of 
other oils, for instance, lard. Cottonseed oil, which was subject 
to considerable speculation during the week, rose 51 cents per 
barrel for the May product. 

The marked rise in the price of crude oil since the first of the 
year gives ample cause for the prediction of a higher price for 
the refined products at an early date. Since the Ist of January 
the price of Pennsylvania crude has advanced from $1.35 to 
$1.55 per barrel at the wells, according to quotations given out 
by the Standard Oil Company. 


. Week’s 
Materials Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Change 
Antimony, 
pee ID....0% 06% .06%4 06% 66% 06% ae sevens 
Beams & Chan- 
nels, 100 lbs. 1.36% 1.36% 1.36% 1.36% 1.36% ae. wsaninn 
Bessemer steel, 
Pittsburgh, 
ton ........20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 i ee 
Copper, 
lec., Ib.. .15 17/20 .15% 15% 15% 15% 154% — .00 1/20 
Copper, Lake 
up., Ib.... .15% .15% .15% 8.18% .15 9/10 .15 9/10 + .00 1/46 
Cottonseed Oil, 
May, . 6.58 6.75 7.03 7.11 7.21 7.09 51 
Cyanide potash, 
Se Biiccges .20 -20 -20 .20 .20 . Sa eee 
Fish oil, 
(Menhaden) .40 .40 -40 .40 -40 roe 
Gasoline, auto., a 
200 gal @.. .17 a7 .17 -17 17 18% 01% 
e* oil, 
arr 80 -82 .82 .82 85 85 + .05 
7 ‘00 Ibs. <3 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.15 ae Peer 
Linseed Oil. 75 75 75 75 75 —_. + sameere 
n-hearth 
steel, ton...21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 Bae. wedaee 
Petroleum, bbl., 
Kansas crude. .64 .64 -64 -64 -64. ' Weare 
Petroleum, bbl., 
Pa. crude... 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 > eer 
Rapeseed, cil, 
refined . .68 .68 .68 .68 -68 ae... etwas 
Rubber, fine up- 
river 
Para, Ib.... 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.13 1.11 — .02 
a ~ ad 
Saat al, ecules 4.15 4.15 paauew 
si raw 
Dt take) weds 3.67% Se dew 6 wns 
Sulphuric acid, 
60 Beaumé, 
100 Ibs..... .99 .99 .99 .99 .99 ae. “@beeses 
Tin, 100 Ibs.44.70 44. os. 45.35 45.35 46.45 46.12% 1.42% 
Tire Scrap, lb .08% 84 68% 08% .08% | | eeeaas 
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Export and Import Totals 


March Figures Ries Than February 8, 
But Exceed Those of Last March 
by Nearly a Million 


1 eR pe tase D. C., April 30—Automobiles and parts to 

the value of $2,549,348 were exported from the United 
States during the month of March, 1912, according to the ad- 
vance sheets of the Bureau of Statistics, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. As compared with the total of $2,620,454 for 
the month of February, 1912, this shows a decrease of $71,106, 
or 2.7 per cent. A part of this falling off was probably due to the 
difficulty in shipping cars, especially from Detroit, which began 
to be experienced in March. Even then, the exports for the 
month, as shown by the accompanying table, have surpassed in 
value those of March, 1911, by $910,391, and in the number of 
cars by 712. It will be observed that Canada continues to lead 
the world as a consumer of American-made automobiles and 
parts, having taken $927,256 worth in March as against $774,270 
in February, a gain of $152,986. Exports to the United Kingdom 
fell from $534,398 in February to $314,059 in March, but those to 
France and Germany more than doubled. German manufac- 
turers want an increased duty on imported cars. The import figures 
for March, 1912, which are shown together with those for March, 
IQII, seem very small, almost insignificant, in fact, when com- 
pared with those representing the exports for the month. Still, 
they surpassed those for March, 1911, by $69,254. 


COMPARATIVE IMPORTS OF AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS FOR 
MARCH, 1911 AND 1912 





























cn 1911———-—, aed 1912 

Number Values Number Values 
Automobiles, and parts of— 
AGIOIMGRTIOS ceccceccesss dut.. 48 $92,206 69 $161,263 
Imported from— 

United Kingdom......... 8 17,314 9 27,511 
DE  Cb.Eibedetat eevee « 22 39,644 42 96,783 
SEY . cessedccestewvses 3 5,976 4 11,282 
>> 4 6,631 5 6,666 
Other countries.........-. il 22,641 9 19,021 
Parts (except tires)...... dut.. = 28,623 — 28,020 
Total automobiles, and parts of $120,029 os $189,283 


COMPARATIVE EXPORTS OF AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS FOR 
MARCH, 1911 AND 1912 
—-— 1911 
. Number 
Automobiles, and parts of— 
Automobiles 








—~ -- 1912——-— 
Values Number Values 


1,510 $1,364,402 2,222 $2,125,565 





Exported to— 


United Kingdom ........ 330,223 369 314,059 
INS inal naa og d-in' weit aoe 70,434 97 84,419 
EE awnnte> aeecape 14,494 59 40,335 
ii atnas we ae-eke wailed we 29,016 22 33,893 
ME POON cccccccs esa 42,779 117 97,918 
NE oa piidcecaas dee 778,402 911 927,256 
ic sit ass aan ener i ar ha ah ,161 6 12, 496 
West Indies and Bermuda. 29,255 32 33, 853 
ee Fre 74,437 101 112,678 
British Oceania .......... 53,898 364 334,376 
Asia and other Oceania... 86,001 98 94,869 
Other countries .......... are 38, "847 46 39,413 
Parts (except tires) ........00- 274,545 an 423,783 
WN Soe ae wets dk caweensases $1,638,947 $2,549,348 


Another Cent on Gasoline Price 


Announcement has been made by the Texas company that the 
price of gasoline has been advanced 1 cent a gallon, effective im- 
mediately. This advance in price will bring in about $80,000 a 
month to the company. 

While no corresponding advance has been made by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, the market for crude oil is very strong and ad- 
vances of 20 cents a barrel in the basic grades have been made 
since January 1. The corresponding upward movement in gaso- 
line so far announced amounts to 3 cents a gallon. 
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Chemical Tariff Changes 


Many Items Affected by Proposed Down- 
ward Revision Are of Special Interest 


to Maker and User 


ASHINGTON, D. C., April 27—There is now before Con- 

gress a proposed tariff schedule for chemicals. This advo- 

cates an almost general downward revision, there being but a 

few materials on which the tariff is proposed to be augmented. 

Among the great number of chemicals appearing on the sched- 

ule the following are of special interest to automobile manu- 
facturers and users: 





Present Proposed Proposed 
Material Schedule, Schedule, Change 
Acetone ... eee. Unspecified ye) Sere 
Ammon. carbonate. . -.. 1% per Ib. . 4 per Ib. —¥e. lb. 
POO ocwessnves Sa ee -05 per Ib. —5c. Ib. 
Bichromate pot......... .02% per Ib. -01 per Ib. —1%c. Ib 
Calcium chioride....... 25 per cent = —s cweees —100 per cent 
Castor Clb. cccccvcececs .35 per gal. -20 per gal. —l5c. gal. 
Ct MO cccassie - sabes -006 per Ib. +6/10c. Ib. 
CRIES GUE oo cvcsteee .00% per Ib. .00% tt Ib. —e. lb. 
Chrome green.......... .04% per Ib. Se Or Ge. lessee 
Cobalt ociGe. .. 0.00.0. .25 per Ib. -15 per Ib. —10c. Ib 
Glycerine, crude....... .01 per Ib. -01 per Ib. None. 
Glycerine, refined...... .03 per Ib. 02 per Ib —lc. Ib. 
oo” _ ar -15 per gal. .13 per gal. —2c. gal 
EMT Sb0bc40600cees 02% per Ib. 25 per cemt$ «iw ne oe 
Paris white, dry....... .00% per 1 -001 per Ib. ——. Ib. 
Pigments, black..... .. = per Ib. -15 per Ib. 
Prussian blue.......... r Ib. -20 per Ib. =. ih 
Sulphuric acid......... 0 Fg ~~ ° 1 weaves —'%ec. Ib. 
- RR See 35 per cent 15 per cent —42.87 per cent 
Ultramarine blue...... .03 per Ib. -20 per Ib. +17c. Ib. 
Venetian red........... 30 per cent 10 per cent§ —66 per cent 
a ee 00% per Ib. .001 per Ib. —3/20c. Ib. 
Zine oxide, dry........ 01 per Ib. 15 per cent] ....... 
*And other coal tar derivates. +Not less than 3 cents a pound. tNot 
less than 1 cent a pound. §Or 20 per cent, according to quality. YJNot 


less than 6 cents a pound. 


Makers Refuse Strikers’ Demands 


Burra.o, N. Y., April 30—Declaring that the company would 
not accede to the demands of the striking coremakers and molders 
for recognition by them of the union, General Manager Roger C-. 
Adams, of the local plant of the Aluminum Castings Company, 
stated to THe AUTOMOBILE representative that in the place of the 
400 men who are out on strike about 100 out-of-town men have 
been engaged. Manager Adams said that most of these men are 
coming from Detroit, where the concern has a branch factory. 
Local automobile managers stated that, although the strike in 
the aluminum plant is affecting their operations considerably, as 
many of the parts that make up a motor car are aluminum cast- 
ings, the trouble would not hamper the filling of orders of the 
various automobile factories for machines. Besides their demand 
that the aluminum plants accede to demands of the union on 
principles, the strikers have made a demand for $3.25 fora g-hour 
day. Manager Adams says this will not be granted. 


Railroads Meeting Car Shortage 


Announcement has been made by the Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way Company that the American Car & Foundry Company, of 
St. Louis, is building 500 automobile cars and soo furniture cars 
for the road. The cars are all 40 feet in length, 10 feet high, 
with 10-foot staggered doors. The difference between the auto- 
mobile and furniture cars is that in addition to the side doors 
the automobile cars have end doors also. 


Goodyear Meets Cut in Prices 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company has announced that it 
has met the recent cut made by the Goodrich and Diamond 
companies. This cut brings the Goodyear standard clincher tires 
to the same price level as the corresponding grades of the 
Goodrich and Diamond companies. 

The No-Rim-Cut type is 5 per cent. higher than the clincher. 
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Marion Company Is Sold 


Willys-Overland Concern Disposes of 
Its Holdings to Company Headed 
by Makers of American 


NE of the most important industrial events of the week is 
the purchasing of the Marion Sales Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., from the Willys-Overland Company by new capital headed 
by John I. Handley, president of the American Motor Car Com- 
pany of that city. Up to the present the Marion Sales Company 
has been a corporate part of the Willys-Overland interests, the 
Marion car being built in the Indianapolis factory and marketed 
through the Willys-Overland selling organization. The change 
means that a new company, to be known as the Marion Motor 
Car Company, with a capital of $1,000,000, has been organized, 
with Mr. Handley as president and general manger. 

This new company has purchased the Marion Sales Company 
and will continue the manufacture of Marion cars in the present 
plant until probably August 1, when a new factory location will 
be obtained, and the present factory given over to the Willys- 
Overland Company to manufacture Overland cars for the 1913 
season. In the meantime plans are being arranged for new fac- 
tory facilities. It is understood that John North Willys is in- 
terested in the new Marion Motor Car Company as a stock- 
holder. Mr. Handley, who is at present president and general 
manager of the American Motor Car Company, will continue in 
this capacity and there will be nothing in the nature of a merger 
between the American and Marion companies. It is planned that 
where possible the two lines will be retailed from the same sell- 
ing agencies, but where separate agencies exist at present little 
if any effort will be made to bring them together. 


Automobile Securities Quotations 


Money was a shade easier during the past week, loanable 
funds being in considerable volume. The spring settlements of 
merchants generally have been completed. The call rate fluctu- 
ated between 2 1-4 and 3 per cent., with the prevailing rate 
2 3-4 per cent. 

The following quotations on those automobile securities which 
were most active during the past week in New York and other 
commercial centers, indicate the situation on April 24: 


Dividends Quotations 


when May 1, 1912 
Name of company Capital Par Rate payable bid asked 
Ajax-Grieb, com......... $450,000 100 12 M. Jan. 5 115 125 
Ajax- Grieb, ote ngbbe sts 0 250,000 100 + ZA, tee. 5 OS ae 
Alum. Cast., | Sere re 100 a gatepews 100 
Am. Loco., COM.......0 25,000,000 100 7 Qg ee 3 44% 4 
Aah. Gitte Gileics cecve 25,000,000 100 T | gpeheues 108% 109 
Chalmers Motor ........ 3,000,000 100 5 Q. 40 1 
Cons. Rub. Tire, com.... 4,000,000 100 NOt teeeeee BY 
Cons. Rub. Tire, pfd.... 1,149,500 100 “= ..sseuee 40 
Diamond Rubber........ 10,000,000 100 14 an. 20 388 392 
Firestone T. & - com.. 3,000,000 100 7 . 55 
Firestone_T. & R » pfd.. 1,000,000 100 7 an. 15 108 110 
Garford Co., pfd....2.0+  ceoces 100 y aun Ek RE 98% 100% 
General Motors, com....15,822,330 100 y. . gen eeiead 4 36 
General Motors, pfd. . . «14,393,000 100 7 S.A. May 1 736@ 74 
7 Goodrich, com... .30,000,000 100 4 = 2 83 
Goodrich, pfd..... 15,000,000 100 7 an. 107% 108 
et. T. & R., com..10,000,000 100 12 ........ 239 486245 
Goodyear T. & R., pfd..25,000,000 100 7 Q. Jan 105 106 
Hayes Mfg. Co....ccccs  sevves 100 gr EF tt os 104 
Intern’l otor Tr., com. 5,000,000 100 ee Se 33 35 
Intern’l Motor Tr., pfd. 3,600,000 100 7 Jan 93 97 
Losier Motor Co..ccccee ceccee 100 various ........ ae 65 
Miller Rubber Co....... = «+++.  ‘spenobile 160 170 
Packard Motor, pfd..... 5,000,000 100 7 Q. Mar. 15 105 106% 
Peerless Motor ........- »202,400 100 Or teh eiks 4 156 
Pope Mfg. Co., om vines 3,690,808 100 1 Jan. 31, °12 35 38 
Pope Mfg. Co., pfd...... 2,192,202 100 6 eb. 76 77 
Reo Motor Truc i ven chuaine 10 -  Eeesedee 8 9% 
Reo Motor Car — ee 2,000,000 Rs various Feb. Q 22% 25 
a Goods Mfg., com. ..16,941,700 7 22 25 
Rub. Goods Mfg., ‘pf. . -10,351,400 100 various OS . sae 
Studebaker Co., co: ,000 100 36 38 
Studebaker Co., ofa. 113 500,000 100 7 ae 98 
Swinehart Tire Co......  ...... 100 4 10 =6112 
U. S. Motor, com...... 12,193,350 100 ° % $% 
U. S. Motor, pfd........ 11,491,133 100 2s 32 35 
White, PEE. .cccccccccsce cevvece ose ” 109 wee 
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Santa Monica Entries 


Twenty-three Starters in the Three Classes 
in Saturday's Races 


Re ANGELES, CAL., April 27—Following is a list of entries 
for the three events to be decided over the Santa Monica 
course on May 4: 

Event No. 3, Free-for-all, 303.012 miles—Simplex, Bert Ding- 
ley; Fiat, Teddy Tetzlaff; Fiat, Caleb Bragg; Fiat, Barney Old- 
field; Benz, David L. Bruce-Brown; Stutz, Lewis; Stutz, Earl 
Cooper; Mercer, Ralph DePalma; Case, Louis Disbrow. 

Event No. 4, 161-230 cubic inches piston displacement, 101,004 
miles—Reo, H. C. Krause; Buick, Louis Nikrent; Ford, A. J. 
Charle; Ford, Vic. Roscher; Flanders, Jack Tower; Flanders, 
Robert Evans; Maxwell, Joerimann. 

Event No. 5, 231-300 cubic inches piston displacement, 151.506 
miles—Case, Louis Disbrow; Mercer, Ralph DePalma; Schacht, 
H. A. Shain; Case, Louis Nikrent; Buick, F. E. Devore; Mercer, 
R. Jeffkins; Midland, F. E. Siefert. 

Events No. 1, for cars of 301 to 450 cubic inches piston dis- 
placement, and No. 2, for cars of 451 to 600 cubic inches dis- 
placement, having failed to fill, have been abandoned. , 


Endurance Run for Farmers 


Datias, Tex., April 27—Texas will be making history next 
August by having the first road run for farmers and ranchmen 
ever held in the world. This tour will include the prin- 
cipal cities of the state and cover about 1,000 miles. Only farmers 
and ranchmen who live on and operate their own farm or ranch 
and who own and drive their own cars will be eligible to com- 
pete in this contest. Other cars may, and many are expected, to 
join the run, but they will not be considered in the distribution 
of prizes. 

The farmers have been quick to join in with the idea, and the 
first entry was made the next morning after the announcement 
came out. This was a 30-horsepower Chalmers owned by W. R. 
Mickle, turkey fancier, who resides in Plano, Texas. Other en- 
tries followed in quick succession. A pathfinder, accompanied by 
a press car, will start out about the 1st of May. There was so 
much rivalry among the dealers of Dallas to offer this car the 
selection had to be made by lot. The Case and Kissel-Kars were 
the winners respectively. 


Four Road Races in 2 Days 


Tacoma, Wasu., April 26—Plans for the two-day race meet in 
Tacoma are fairly booming, the Festo committee and Tacoma 
Automobile Club are working together and the latter part of 


the coming week entry blanks. will be ready for distribution. 


There will be scheduled four principal numbers—a 250-mile race, 
free-for-all; a 200-mile run for cars of a large limited piston dis- 
placement; and 150 and 100-mile grinds for cars of smaller lim- 
ited piston displacement. 

The awards to winners will be graduated to $5,000 for the 
winner of the free-for-all; $2,500 to the winner of the heavy 
chassis cars in the 200-mile event; $1,500 to the winner of the 
medium weight chassis 150-mile event, and $1,000 to the top man 
in the light weight mill of 100 miles. 


North New England Reliability 


PortLanpb, Me., April 29—For the first time in the history of 
automobiling in northern New England, a reliability tour will be 
run in the states of Maine and New Hampshire in June. For 
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the purpose of holding this contest, the Pine Tree Motor Con- 
test Association has been organized. 

The dates for the tour are: Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
June 20, 21 and 22. The trophies are offered by the Portland 
Sunday Telegram. The following committee, as officers, will 
have charge of the event: Referee and pacemaker, A. S. Ma- 
creadie; starter and chief observer, Walter B. Parker; chief 
timer, William N. Taylor; representative of the A. A. A., and 
chairman of the committee, D. W. Hoegg, Jr.; technical commit- 
tee, Russell P. Swan, Albert G. Frost and John A. Lester. 


ee SO rr 


American Wins Quaker 
City Economy Test 


HILADELPHIA, April 27—Notwithstanding a continuous 
downpour that started shortly before 1 o'clock and con- 
tinued until Atlantic City was reached, almost all of the forty 
entries in the fifth annual social run and gasoline economy test 
of the Quaker City Motor Club today started and reached the 
finish in good shape, a thorough drenching of all the contestants 
being the only untoward incident. 

No. 13, an American car, driven by W. L. W. Jones, of Coates- 
ville, Pa., won first prize in the gasoline economy test. A rigid 
examination disclosed the remarkable fact that but 2.292 gal- 
lons of gasoline had been consumed for the more than 60 miles 
of the trip, a rate of 22.07 miles per gallon, which gave the 
American 9.51 points for general efficiency out of a possible 10. 
The American’s nearest competitor, a Lenox car, William Fow- 
ler driver, finished with an efficiency rating of 6.62 and captured 
second prize. H. Ogle Krause in a Columbia was third. There 


_were six other contestants in this division. 


In the social run Otto C. Feil, driving a Packard, proved to 
be the best guesser, he coming within 25 seconds of the official 
time, 3 hours 27 minutes 15 seconds, computed by striking an 
average by adding together the various guesses of the drivers 
and dividing the total by the number of cars entered. It was 
stipulated that each guess be between 3 and 4 hours. Mr. Feil’s 
time was 3 hours 27 minutes 40 seconds. Charles Swain, Win- 
ton, was second best in 3 hours 29 minutes 3 seconds, and J. 
Scanlin, Packard, third; time 3 hours, 24 minutes 10 seconds. 

The cars taking part in the social run formed in the middle of 
Broad street south of Locust, facing east. Without a hitch the 
cars were sent away at half-minute intervals in numerical order 
from the Broad street entrance of the Hotel Walton by G. Hil- 





General view of the start of the gasoline economy division in the 
Q. C. M. C. run to Atlantic City and return 
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The tour will start at Portland, Me., on Thursday, June 20, 
1912, and finish at Portland, Me., on Saturday, June 22, 1912 and 
will go via Bridgton, Fryeburg, Me.; North Conway, Crawford 
Notch, Gorham, N. H.; Bethel, Rumford Falls, Farmington, 
Skowhegan, Bangor, Waterville, Augusta, Lewiston and Poland 
Spring, Me. The approximate total mileage for the tour will be 
424 miles. 

Entry blanks for the contest are now being sent out. A fee of 
$20 for contestants is required while a fee of $10 is to be paid 
by non-contestants. Entries will close June 15. 


ES — re 


Shows High Efficiency— 
Lenox Finishes Second 


ton Gantert, official starter. Simultaneously with the leave- 
taking of the social entrants nine cars with sealed hoods left 
Camden as competitors in the gasoline economy test. 

There was one woman driver, Mrs. D. Walter Harper, who 
piloted a Case car in the social section and finished in excellent 
time. A special prize was awarded to her. 

Second in interest only to the outcome of the run itself was the 
performance of a 1-ton Wilcox truck, which conveyed the tour- 
ists’ baggage. The truck left the Walton at 1.01, arriving in 
Atlantic City at 4.29, covering the distance in 3 hours and 28 
minutes, arriving before many of the contesting cars. 

In addition to the competing cars, an American driven by 
William Thielen, a Stoddard-Dayton Saybrooke driven by Harry 
Walls, a member of the. winning team in the last Glidden Tour, 
and a Case driven by Harry Murray carried members of the 
press. Hugh Hughes in his Mercer racer was another non- 
contestant. 

The route from the Walton embraced Camden, Hadden 
Heights, Hammonton, Egg Harbor, Absecon, Pleasantville to 
Atlantic City. Cars were parked on Young’s Million-Dollar 
Pier over night after checking in at the Hotel Strand, the 
Atlantic City headquarters. Following is a summary of the 


results. 
GASOLINE ECONOMY TEST 
Car Driver Miles General 
per gallon efficiency 
1, Ammetitem .ccccccccs We. E,W. JOR. cccscne 22.07 9.51 
2. i e6¢cecensecnen ek SE dteeysswesa 13.00 6.62 
3. Columbia ..... paekaa H. Ogle Krause......... 13.38 6.53 
4 BMOTIORM ..cccccses. yh Mn + onvedcsede< 9.94 6.40 
S. PREEED 2c ccccccese Pn cocacebeave 18.55 6.26 
6. Moon ....-+.eeeeee. eR eee 1.48 5.99 
Y. Michigan ........... T. R. B. De Quelta...... 12.33 5.70 
Sn: vtscrencee Neleon Shaw ....cccccce 13.33 5.12 
Dh ee au wasdosesevcwer Albert Rich «i. .cciccore 14.71 4.98 





American, 


No. 13, 
Lenox, which captured the second economy prize 


winner Q@. C. M. C. economy test 
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Board Allows Records 


A. A. A. Recognizes 15, 20 and 25-Mile 
Dirt Track Figures 


EORGE H. CLARK, the driver suspended for racing at un- 
sanctioned meetings at Ascot Park, Los Angeles and San 
Antonio, has had his sentence commuted to expire August I, a 
remission of 8 months, by the Contest Board of A. A. A. 
The 1-mile circular dirt track records made by a Simplex car 
driven by Disbrow at San José, Cal., have been accepted. The 
records are as follows: 


BD GHD 0. 6.n6ca cds cceeteeenecst o00eestewdcrrsutunsantkienesetats 13:30 
BD MED cccccccgeccccccsccccccccscccsscccccceeceseseesssoeece 17:57 .40 
Er ee er ere eee eee 22:26 :60 


The report of the non-stop motor test of a Warren car at 
Oakland, Cal., under official sanction has been allowed. The 
car was run on the streets of Oakland and vicinity and was 
operated continuously from 7:30 in the morning of February 4 
to 5:23 the afternoon of March 9, covering 12,404.9 miles on a 
gasoline consumption of 748 gallons; oil, 48.25 gallons, and 41 
gallons of water. , 


Knight Motors in Racing Field 


For the first time in the history of the French Grand Prix, a 
sleeve-valve motor will be pitted against the poppet valve type of 
racing cars. Information was received in the United States 
from Charles Y. Knight, inventor of the Silent-Knight sleeve- 
valve engine, that the Swiss makers of the S. I. G. M. A.-Knight 
car had nominated a machine for the great race. Recently a 26- 
horsepower model Minerva-Knight won the 300-mile endurance 
contest conducted near Christchurch, New Zealand. The run 
was across rivers and through mountainous country. 

With the addition of the Laurin & Klement of Austria to the 
list of European licensees of the Knight engine the total is 
brought up to seven for the Continent and Great Britain. The 
Austrian company recently obtained the license to make Knight 
sleeve-valve motor cars for the territory embraced by the boun- 
daries of Austria and Russia. It is the largest automobile con- 
cern in Austria. 


National Non-Stop Run Proposed 


Detroit, Micu., April 29—America has no great annual non- 
stop run for automobiles and it is therefore interesting to learn 
that such an event is to be contested in and around Detroit over 
a stipulated course under the rules of the American Automobile 
Association and for a valuable challenge trophy and minor tro- 
phies. The run will take place in September. The Michigan 
State Agricultural Society will make an application this week 
for the sanction and will offer as the grand prize for the event 
the Michigan State Fair trophy to be contested for annually. 


Preparing for Big Road Races 


Mitwaukee, Wis., April 29—The race committee in charge of 
the promotion of the Vanderbilt and Grand Prix races hopes to 
have the official sanction for a course by the end of the week. 
There is only about a half mile of entirely new road to be con- 
structed, and most of this new work on the Greenfield course, 
which seems likely to be chosen, would consist of building a new 
turn at the south end of the diamond. The remainder of the 
work would comprise widening the roadbed proper, rolling, scrap- 
ing, grading and oiling. In any event the course would be 
practically a natural dirt highway throughout, although the pro- 
moters may go to the expense of macadamizing the whole stretch 
which is now proposed. 
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An offer that is not regarded as impossible to accept by the pro- 
moters of the Vanderbilt cup and Grand Prix road races at Mil- 
waukee in September, is that of the Mitchell-Lewis Motor Com- 
pany, of Racine, Wis., which has promised to give $50,000 to- 
ward the construction of a race course, provided that it would be 
located so as to pass its big motor works in Racine, about 27 
miles south of Milwaukee. While the location of the course so 
far from Milwaukee does not meet with general approval among 
Milwaukee business men, the $50,000 looks mighty good to the 
promoters, for it would practically cover the expense of build- 
ing a course. 


Three More Sweepstakes Entries 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 1—Entries for the 500-mile sweep- 
stakes will close at midnight. The latest entries include a Lozier, 
driven by Joe Horan; McFarland Six, driven by Melvin Mar- 
quette; Opel, driver not named. If permitted, there will be one 
additional entry each from the Stutz and National camps, 
Charlie Merz to drive the third Stutz. 


Rose vs. Grossman Discussed 


Judge Mayer, of the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York, has entered an order dismissing 
the case of the Rose Manufacturing Company against Emil 
Grossman and eleven co-defendants which charged infringement 
of the Never-Out license pad holder patents. “ 

This suit was filed December 27, 1911, and the reply of the 
defense was a demurrer. Under equity procedure it is cus- 
tomary for the complainant to call up the demurrer for argu- 
ment wherein it is the province of the court to rule either for 
or against the plea. If the demurrer is overruled the defense is 
obliged to answer, admit the facts in the complaint or to take 
appeal on the law point. If it is sustained, it may result in the 
dismissal of the suit. 


Lighter Company Claims Infringement 

Suit for alleged infringement of patents has been commenced 
in the United States District Court by the Safety Gas Lighter 
Company, of Haverhill, Mass., against A. Gutman and G. C. 
Fuller, of New York. The patents involved are numbered 940,- 
276, 1,011,643 and 1,021,363, covering an improved gas lighter 
used to a considerable extent in the automobile industry. 

The device contains the friction principle embodying the idea 
of abrading a metal surface with a very hard mineral composi- 
tion so as to produce a shower of sparks. The chief claim 
made for the patented device is that the metal member itself is 
responsible for the sparks and that the corrugations made upon 
it are not essential to the generation of fire. 


Motor Cite at Legal Sale 


WasHinctTon, D. C., April 30—In the case of the Carpenter 
Automobile Company, the Bankruptcy Court has awarded ad- 
judication and reference to W. M. Hallam, referee in bank- 
ruptcy. Sealed proposals will be received until May 10 by W. 
H. Conant. C. F. R. Ogilby, Jr., and Joseph D. Sullivan, trus- 
tees in bankruptcy, of the Washington Motor Vehicle Company, 
makers of the Capitol electric, for purchase of the plant and 
good will of the company. 


Forced Sale of Findlay Plant 


Finptay, O., April 29—Notice has been given of the forced 
sale at public auction of the plant and equipment of the Findlay 
Motor Company. The decree of sale was entered by the United 
States district court for the northern district of Ohio, on April 
24. The sale is to take place on June 7 and Fred H. Kruse, of 
the law firm of Fritsche, Kruse & Winchester, Toledo, O., has 
been appointed special master. A minimum bid of $137,500 has 
been fixed by the court. 
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Redeeming French Roads 


Politicians Insist That Automobilists 
Rather Than the General Public 
Should Meet Expense 


ARIS, April 24—French roads have been going from good 
to bad and from bad to worse because the system for main- 
taining them has remained at a standstill while the traffic on 
them has been multiplied by ten. The roads in the vicinity of 
Paris are already in a condition denounced as disgraceful, and 
in the provinces the tendency in the same direction is unmis- 
takable. For some time this baneful deterioration has been 
realized in automobile circles and some efforts have been made 
by the French government in connection with the last two ses- 
sions of the International Road Congress to point out means, in 
a technical sense, for counteracting the gradual destruction of a 
road system which originally was the best in the world. All 
action has been frustrated, however, through the objection of 
politicians who thought they represented the interests of their 
constituents best by insisting that the roads were being destroyed 
by the automobile owners and therefore should be kept in repair 
at their expense rather than by general taxation. 

At a joint meeting held April 19 the following bodies were 
united in a new effort for getting public action in this matter, 
namely: Automobile Club of France, Syndicate of Automobile 
Manufacturers, Touring Club of France, Bicycle Union of 
France, Syndicate of Automobile Accessory Manufacturers, 
Federation of Local Automobile Clubs, Syndicate of Tire Manu- 
facturers, Syndicate of Carriage Manufacturers and Union of 
Parts Manufacturers. It was decided to print a “National Peti- 
tion for the Repair and Maintenance of the Roads of France” in 
300,000 copies and circulate it for subscription. The principal 
ideas voiced in this petition are as follows: 

Never before have the roads been used by so large a num- 
ber of vehicles, pedestrians and troops, and never before has 
there been so urgent need of facilitating road traffic. 

The rapid increase in the use of bicycles and even automobiles 
by all classes of the population is extraordinary and proves that . 
their use represents a vital necessity of daily life which can no 
longer be suppressed or restricted. 


Touring Has Benefited Business 


The prosperity which the movement for touring and traveling 
by bicycle and automobile has brought to many large industries 
and to small tradesmen should be considered. 

The new source of wealth which has been termed /industrie 
des étrangers and which has greatly benefited our hotel trade 
springs from the same.movement and promises to develop into 
one of the largest among the revenues of France. 

This superb development is indisputably mainly due to our 
road system, which until very recently was unrivaled, but which 
is now threatened through the effects of the intense traffic. 

Modern road improvements in neighboring countries, espe- 
cially England and Belgium, threaten the privileged position of 
France as the favorite touring country. The situation has be- 
come alarming, and the national interest demands urgent meas- 
ures. The maintenance methods actually in use cost large sums 
each year, but are not suitable for coping with the new condi- 
tions of the traffic. 

The technical and the popular requirements call alike for a 
road surfacing more resistent and more homogeneous than 
macadam, producing less dust and less slush; and the methods 
of repair should be reorganized. 

It is believed that an imposing movement of public opinion 
will be set on foot through the widespread circulation, largely 
at hotels and local automobile clubs, of the eloquent petition of 
which the above is a much abridged extract. 
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Exports to South America 


Review of the Trade Possibilities “There 


and How to Clinch Them— 
Opening for Electrics 


hearted trade with South America and particularly with the 
Argentine Republic is treated in a monograph produced 
recently by J. P. Santamarina, civil engineer and trade expert, 
who was delegate to the Pan-American Union from Argentina. 

In referring to the possibilities of the automobile export in- 
dustry of the United States as applied to Argentina, Mr. Santa- 
marina says that to date the Arherican manufacturers have 
not made much of an impression on the situation, owing to lack 
of proper aggressiveness, understanding of the local conditions 
and the poor results that followed the importation into Ar- 
gentina of the earlier types of American automobiles. 

He says that there is a large potential market for high-priced 
cars in Buenos Aires, Rosario. and La Plata and along the main 
routes leading into those cities where wealthy plantation owners 
reside, but that the chance for marketing a liné of powerful, 
stylish touring cars priced around $1,800 is most attractive as a 
factor in large business. 

Mr. Santamarina says that a line of electrics would do nicely 
if properly handled and suggests that one good way to adver- 
tise such cars would be to have a stately, blonde American girl, 
dressed all in white and wearing elbow gloves and a picture hat, 
drive the car through the parks and boulevards of Buenos Aires 
to give the senoras and senoritas and perchance the senors as 
well, an opportunity to see how delightfully such a car can lend 
itself to the general effect. 

There are a few more than 12,000 pleasure cars owned in the 
republic. These are mostly French, German and English auto- 
mobiles running up to $20,000 in price. There are several hun- 
dred low-priced ‘American cars now in use and the field for 
such is rapidly broadening. : 

All cars must be registered and numbered and each must 
pay a small city tax. 


Must Have Experts in Charge 


pa all the best-known foreign makes of automobiles are 


represented by importing houses and their local branches 
throughout the republic, except those of the United States. 

These houses keep demonstrating cars and a full line of parts 
and accessories for the use of customers and many of them have 
garages and repair-shops attached. Several hovses handle more 
than one line, but as a rule, only a single make is distributed 
through each. 

Mr. Santamarina advises American manufacturers who con- 
template the establishment of exclusive agencies to send at least 
ome expert mechanic who is familiar with the structural fea- 
tures of his line to head the service department. He lays special 
stress upon this feature and says that past experience has shown 
that the trouble found by excellent American cars is that no- 
body was on the ground who knew them intimately during the 
first year after they were introduced. He says that justice was 
not done the cars. 

The best way to reach the trade, he says, is to establish a 
branch house in Buenos Aires, equipped with a complete garage 
and prepared for an extensive advertising campaign. Cars are 
sold generally for cash, but customers of standing often are given 
go to 120 days for payment. The importers as a rule pay cash 
‘against bills of lading attached. 

His conclusions are that knowledge of the language and cus- 
toms of the country are essential; that advertising, merit of the 
product and even service all combined will not achieve much suc- 
cess unless based upon careful preparation along the line sug- 
gested, Ample capital is required if an agency is contemplated 
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and for that reason he favors the factory branch as against the 
straight agency proposition. 

In Argentina the freight vehicle has made considerable progress 
and its field, especially for heavy trucks, is widening. 

In Brazil the truck has been in use for over 5 years with much 
success, particularly in the coffee industry. The cities of Rio, 
Para,. Bahia, Pernambuco and their surrounding territory are 
ripe for the exploitation of moderate-priced American cars on a 
basis similar to that suggested for Argentina. A well-conducted 
campaign in this region would doubtless bring results. 

On the North coast the automobile has made little progress, 
although the trade is growing at Bogota, Maracaibo, Parinam and 
Georgetown. 

From Panama to Chile the automobile is increasing in popu- 
larity although operation is rather high in cost owing to the 
mountainous character of the countries. American automobiles 
are practically unknown in several of these countries, but in 
Chile and Peru several lines are represented. 


Late Trade News from Abroad 


otor Traction Encines—There is a good opportunity in a 
South American country for the introduction of motor 
traction engines. To give thorough and permanent satisfaction 
traction engines marketed in the country in question must be able 
to withstand rough usage, bad weather, and wind-blown sand, and 
to overcome the difficulties of rough roadbed. Cheapness will 
not be considered so much as fitness and dependability. A lim- 
ited number of outfits of less than the capabilities indicated may 
find a market for use in making short runs to and from a port. 
Copy of the complete report, containing further detailed infor- 
mation can be secured from the Bureau of Manufactures, Wash- 
ington, D. C. File No. 8440. 

Lower Duties Boost Imports—Information from Santiago, 
Chili’s principal seaport, shows that importations of automobiles 
already is showing a marked increase due to the lowering of the 
customs duty. Sixty per cent. ad valorem has been charged, 
but February 12, by act of Congress, the rate of collection was 
changed to 15 per cent. The principal cities of this republic 
have finely paved streets and there is a field of importance offered 
to dealers in automobiles. Cars already in use here are largely 
of European manufacture, but the introduction of American 
cars is increasing. 

AuTOMOoBILEs IN New Brunswick—Several additional automo- 
biles have recently been ordered and.a number of others are be- 
ing negotiated for by people in New Brunswick. Quite a num- 
ber of new cars will be added to the total in evidence last year. 
Four will be direct importations from American manufactories ; 
the others of American origin from branch establishments in 
Ontario, where the parts are assembled and the cars finished. 
There is also much discussion of a proposition to establish a 
local garage, with four or five touring cars, to accommodate the 
public and especially summer visitors to Restigouche camping 
and fishing resorts. 

AUSTRALIAN Imports—There was an increase of over $2,000,000 
in I9II over 1910, in the importation of motor vehicles and parts 
into Australia, and of $1,000,000 in oil and kerosene. 

New ZEALAND Market ror Tires—Sales of various kinds of 
rubber goods in New Zealand have considerably increased in 
value during the last several years, as is shown by the following 
report on motor car tires during the years 1908, 1909, 1910: In 
1908, $167,586; in 1909, $149,878; and in 1910, $236,356. 


Preyupices AGcainst AutTomosites—The contention between 
the peasants and the motorists in Switzerland becomes more 
acute each year as the number of cars on the country roads 
increases. Local legislation has made motoring difficult in 
some places and impossible in others. These communities are 
so distributed throughout the country that they make -travel 
by automobile disagreeable to say the least. 
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Use of Paraffin as Fuel 


Interesting Experiments With This Sub- 
stitute for Gasoline—Difficulty in 
Securing a Proper Carbureter 


Heated Liquid Must Be Separated Into Fog- Like Spray to 
Secure Best Results 


O use paraffin on the road successfully in the ordinary type 

of engine, a mean effective pressure and a b. h. p. hour con- 

sumption approaching that reached with gasoline must be attained. 

Many claim to have succeeded in doing this; the writers them- 

selves have had their expansive moments, but sooner or later 

the results have fallen off or certain troubles have asserted them- 
selves with consequent disappointment. 

The problem then is to run an ordinary touring-car engine on 
paraffin with practically the same ease, flexibility, economy, and 
power as on gasoline, and to determine the paraffin of highest 
boiling point usable. The difficulties to be overcome group them- 
selves under two heads: 

(a) The ordinary carbureter difficulties due to variation in 
mixture quality. 

(b) The difficulties in vaporizing the paraffin, and holding it 
up as an explosive mixture. 

After consideration and some preliminary experimenting, the 
writers laid down the following principles to be followed in at- 
tempting to make a paraffin carbureter: 

1. All fuel should be completely evaporated before entering the 
engine, although partial condensation might occur after evapora- 
tion. 

2. The fuel should be evaporated in the presence of some 10 
to 20 per cent. of the total air required, and then mixed with 
the remaining air. 

3. That the evaporated fuel before mixture with the main air 
should be superheated, with the objects— 

(a) of producing a fog of extremely fine texture on dilution; 

(b) of producing a fixed gas. 


Necessity for Fine, Atomization 


he need of observing the first principle is obvious merely on 
account of lubrication, particularly in the case of sleeve, pis- 
ton and rotary valve engines. Further, liquid paraffin on a highly 
heated surface, such as that of a valve, readily cracks, while 
the vapor of the same may safely be heated to a much higher 
temperature without decomposition, and when cracking occurs 
will form products in such a state of division that combustion 
is easy and deposition rarely occurs. Although evaporation may 
be complete in the vaporizer, yet on mixing such a charge with 
extra air a mixture of a fog-like character is formed. The paraf- 
fin condensed in this form has practically no wetting properties, 
and differs entirely from the coarser particles of liquid formed 
by spraying the fuel. High thermal efficiency cannot be ob- 
tained unless the fuel is atomized as finely as possible; a com- 
pletely vaporized condition, if possible, is the best. Fuel particles 
of any size take an appreciable time in burning, and hence burn 
inefficiently. The burning may easily be incomplete and give 
rise to further inefficiency, and cause cracking, with deposit or 
foul exhaust. This action can take place in the case of gasoline. 
as may readily be observed. A quartz glass window was inserted 
in the cylinder wall of a four-stroke engine in order to observe 
the nature of the combustion. The color of the flame varied 
from a pale blue to a dazzling white flash according to the den- 
sity and dilution of the charge. With a well-heated carbureter 
the flame appeared homogeneous, but, when cold, bright streaks 
of flame could be seen, indicating flaming spots of gasoline being 
projected across the cylinder. 
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With the paraffin in the fog condition, it is probable that on 
compression the fuel is evaporated, for the observers have failed 
to note in the case of engines running on such mixtures any evi- 
dence in the indicator diagrams of want of sharpness in explo- 
sion or signs of delayed burning beyond those observable with 
gasoline. 

The second principle depends on the necessity of keeping the 
charge temperature as low as possible in order to maintain a 
high charge density and to prevent pre-ignition. If eVaporation 
of the paraffin in the presence of the whole air be attempted, it 
is necessary to raise the temperature of the whole charge to a 
temperature approaching that of the boiling points of the heavier 
fractions. This temperature is difficult to govern, and, as will 
be shown, it is quite possible for some form of ignition to be 
set up in the overheated evaporating charge. The troubles and 
losses caused by this action will be proportionally greater when 
the whole of the air is concerned than when a fraction is in- 
volved. The 10 to 20 per cent. of air used in evaporation acts as 
a carrier in much the same way as steam or nitrogen when em- 
ployed in the distillation of organic compounds somewhat un- 
stable with heat. It lessens the tendency to cracking, with the 
accompanying deposit of tar and coke. In addition, this carry- 
ing air exercises a useful function in assisting the mixing of the 
evaporated charge with the main air with minimum deposition. 


Too Much Heat Caused Deposits 


Kecaps work has shown that the third principle is much open 
to question. There is no evidence that a finer fog results 
from mixing a rich charge at, say, 550 degrees C. with air than 
from mixing a charge at 300 degrees C.; but there is evidence 
that where high superheat has been employed a dense, readily 
depositing fraction occurs which causes the highly superheated 
charge to deposit in greater quantities than the cooler charge. 
The quantity of fixed gas producing is disappointing, and its 
character is such that its production is undesirable. 

In spite of this, the first attempts at making a paraffin car- 
bureter were encouraging. The illustration gives a diagrammatic 
view of the first carbureter. The carbureter was placed on the 
exhaust side of the engine, with main and carrying air throttles 
connected. The fuel, with its fraction of air, was fed tangen- 
tially into a cylindrical chamber and delivered axially, passing 
directly through the superheater pipe down the center of the 
The object of the circular vaporizer was to trap 
all unevaporated paraffin, and prevent it entering the more highly 
heated superheater and either escaping unevaporated or cracking 
on the hot walls. The circular evaporator was quite a success, 
and after considerable use no trace of deposit was observed in 
the superheater. 

The highly-heated charge, now mixed with the main air, was 
discharged straight along the induction pipe so as not to impinge 
on any surface. The temperature of the mixture entering the 
cylinders varied from 60 degrees C. to 80 degrees C. 

Other modifications of these parts were used, but it was noted 
that for slow running the most successful results were obtained 
with the evaporator on the engine side of the throttle. This 
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Diagram showing section of a paraffin carbureter 
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form of carbureter was tried out on the road and on the bench. 

The chief points noted in running were: 

1. The exhaust was generally clean and odorless. 

2. The engine showed no signs of deposit other than those due 
to lubricating oil, except on two occasions, one when an attempt 
was made to start the engine from cold on a mixture of gasoline 
and paraffin, and another when an attempt was made to run the 
engine on crude oil. 

3. The highest mean effective pressure was 70 pounds per 
square inch. 

4. The plugs were clean, but showed signs of high tempera- 
ture. In one case the electrode was found to be fused away. 
It should be noted that the engine was then running at 1600 revo- 
lutions per minute under four-fifths load. 

5. The engine was capable of high speeds, and yet could pull 
down to quite low speeds. 

6. Carbureters evaporating on the engine side of the throttle 
were much more successful at low speeds than those evaporating 
outside the throttle. 

7. The exhaust was observed from time to time suddenly to 
rise in temperature, the pipe becoming red-hot. This was ac- 
companied by a tendency of the engine to knock, together with 
a loss of power. The engine would become unsteady, and some- 
times lose its power, giving the impression that the brake had 
beeri steadily loaded up. The effect on the exhaust valve was 
marked and destructive. 

8. After such overheating, a curious kind of popping, differing 
from that due to weakness of mixture, was observed in the car- 
bureter. 


Raincoat Succeeds Mackintosh 


here is evidence on every hand of the popularity of the rain- 
coat, which has so largely replaced the mackintosh. High 
prices for rubber and too free resort to unsatisfactory rubber 
substitutes explain the discredit into which the cheap mackintosh 
has fallen. Porosity, cheapness and some other virtues account 
for the ubiquity of the rubberless rainproof. The cheapest kind 
of double-fabric waterproofing with rubber and its substitutes is 
understood to cost 36 cents a yard; which sum will pay for rain- 
proofing 12 yards. The rain or shower-proof treatment is not 
new, and this is not the first burst of popularity the raincoat has 
enjoyed, but the details may be stated for any interest they 
possess. Cloth intended for raincoats is treated in continuous 
machines, which impregnate the fabric thoroughly with acetate 
of alumina. The chemical, although highly soluble in water, and 
hence evanescent in its effect, itself markedly improves the 
original resistance offered. by the cloth to the passage of water. 
Coming out of the series of baths in which the impregnation 
takes place, the cloth is dried more or less effectually by suction 
and heat. It thereupon receives a coating of wax, usually. co- 
pounded of paraffin wax of high melting-point and some harder 
waxes. According to one system the wax is applied frictionally 
and dry; in. another the wax is melted and applied in an in- 
finitesimally fine film from the face of a small roller. The wax 
is-a separate rainproofing agent, and it helps to lock the soluble 
chemical within the fibre. 

Cotton, silk, linen, and wool are treated substantially in the 
manner descr%ed, and not always for coat makers. Tent-cloths, 
awnings, and sail-cloths are sometimes rainproofed; balloon and 
aeroplane fabrics are ’proofed to prevent the development of 
mildew from wetting. Even tire fabrics for automobiles, and 
rugs destined to be lined with a rubber film, are first given, this 
upper form of protection. The habit of riding in covered ve- 
hicles has reduced the necessity for wearing wind- and water- 
tizht overcoats, and the fact has been presumed upon. A dozen 
years ago the name “rainproof“ fell into undeserved disrepute 
when thousands of pieces of cloth, which had undergone no 
efficacious rainproofing process, were stamped with the word 
“rainproof” and sent out to diszust the public—Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts, April 5. 
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A Comparison of Rubbers 


Study of the nee the Product From 
Different Sections Shows that the 
Brazilian Variety Is Best 


Growing Importance of Rubber Seed Kernels in the Pro- 
duction of Drying Oils 


HE Imperial Institute hus compiled a selection of reports re- 
lating to the composition and quality of the rubber fur- 
nished by well-known rubber-producing trees grown in different 
countries, and under different climatic conditions, and prepared 
in different ways. On the whole, the cultivation of Heva Brazil- 
iensis in the districts suitable for its growth is more profitable 
than that of any other known,rubber tree, and the product holds 
a great advantage as against the rubber collected from wild vines 
and other rubber-producing trees, owing to its purity and greater 
elasticity and strength: ‘In an introduction to the report, Mr. 
W. R. Dunstan, Director of the Institute, says: 

“The rubber-planting industry is now in a transifion stage, and 
is faced with several problems which will only be satisfactorily 
solved by. systematic research, much of which must necessarily 
be conducted on the spot. It is a welcome and hopeful feature 
that this need for investigation is generally recognized, and not 
only are these problems being attacked by the Government Agri- 
cultural Departments in the Tropics, many of which are con- 
ducting investigations in conjunction with the Imperial Insti- 
tute, but many of the larger plantation companies have engaged 
the services of scientific specialists to conduct investigations into 
the important problems of tapping, coagulation, curing, and the 
large subject of the hygiene and pathology of rubber plantations, 


Rubber Replaced Gutta Percha 


- long as rubber commanded a high price, considerable im- 

portance attached to those plants which furnished even a 
relatively small amount of this material, since the profitable sepa- 
ration of the rubber from resins and other foreign substances nat- 
urally associated with it in the latex was commercially possible. 
With a very considerable fall in the price of rubber, and with a 
greatly enhanced production of first-class rubber, these secon- 
dary and inferior sources of the material are less likely to be . 
of importance. A number of such products are alluded to in the 
reports, some of which also relate to gutta-percha, which is 
closely allied in some respects to rubber, and was once very ex- 
tensively employed and purchased at a high price for certain 
electrical purposes. Now, however, the commercial position of 
gutta-percha is greatly changed, owing to the fact that rubber it- 
self, in combination with other substances, can be employed for 
many of those purposes for which gutta-percha was not long 
ago alone suitable. 

“Lastly, reference is made to the investigations conducted at 
the Imperial Institute into the value of the seeds of the Para 
rubber tree as a source of oil. It is now some years since 
the oil contained in these seeds was first investigated as to its 
composition and uses at the Imperial Institute. It was shown 
that the kernel of this seed, which is easily removed from the 
thin shell, contains nearly half its weight of oil. This oil was 
found closely to resemble linseed oil in its composition and prop- 
erties, falling into the class of drying oils, which are used in 
the manufacture of paints, of linoleum, and of other materials. 
It was shown that this oil would command about the same value 
as linseed oil, and that there would be a considerable demand 
for it as a substitute for linseed oil. With the maturing of large 
rubber plantations all over the world, the need for seed for plant- 
ing is rapidly diminishing, and an enormous quantity is becoming 
available—Journal of the Royal Society of Arts, April 12. 
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Test to Decide If Rims 
Should Be Elastic 


An Inquiry to Obviate Wire Wheel Con- 
struction Too Fine-Drawn for Vari- 


able Roads and Loads 


Subject Leaves Wheel Weight and Its Distribution in the 
Second Line 


the public in the agitation which is at present carried on 

in England and France with a view to making the wire 
wheel once more the standard equipment for automobiles, and, 
in the give and take of reasons pro and con, weak arguments 
and undocumented allegations of facts are being weeded out. 
The saving of tires by wire wheels is disputed; their smaller 
weight likewise. Their superior strength for some strains is 
admitted, but is coupled with a requirement for very exact manu- 
facture and a suspicion of weakness under other strains. It is 
conceded that the wire wheel can be repaired more conveniently 
than the wood wheel, but it is held doubtful if repairmen will 
ever be available, outside of the factories, who could be trusted 
to true the tension of the wire spokes in a repaired wheel. The 
best relations between the strength and rigidity (or elasticity) 
of the steel rim and the corresponding properties of the wires 
have not been determined, and unless the rim can yield suffi- 
ciently, in its own plane, to transmit strains due to shocks of 
travel to a large number of the spokes, most of the dynamic 
advantages of working with tension instead of with compres- 
sion stresses are forfeited. 

This consideration comes up in deciding whether the wire 
wheel will save the ball or roller bearings in the wheel hub 
more, when severe shocks are received, than the wood wheel 
does. 

The wood wheel transmits the shock direct through the wood 
spokes nearest to the point of impact on the tire, and all the force 
of the impact, only cushioned by the tire, practically reaches the 
bearing members; and it depends mainly upon the rigidity of 
the outer bearing member whether it shall reach many or only 
one or a few of the bearing balls or rollers. 

In a wire wheel so constructed that the rim is quite rigid, in 
its own plane, independently of the tension of the wires, a road 
shock travels through the rim, tending to displace it with rela- 
tion to the hub, and meets no decided resistance before it 
reaches the diametrically opposite portion of the rim, where dis- 
placement is resisted by the tensile strength of the wires run- 
ning from that portion to the hub flange. As the wires nearest 
the point of impact have been flexed more or less and offer little 
if any resistance, the brunt of the shock thus reaches the bearing 
members practically in the same manner as in a wood wheel. 

If, on the other hand, the rim is not so rigid but that it would 
ovalize under the shock, were it not for the tension of the wire 
spokes, then the strain of the shock tends first to produce such 
ovalization, and when this effect is resisted by nearly all the wire 
spokes in the wheel the shock is spent in these and they pull 
upon the hub from all directions, though in somewhat unequal 
degree, and almost completely relieve the bearing members from 
strain. 


A LL possible arguments for wire wheels are taken before 


Rim Materials and Wear of Tires 


t does not seem to be important with regard to these 
strains upon the bearing members, particularly the steel 
balls if such are used, whether the hub flange to which the 
interior ends of the wire spokes are attached is capable of yield- 
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ing resiliently or not, the whole question hinging upon the rim’s 
natural flexibility in its own plane, which is the property by 
means of which it transmits tensile strains to nearly all the 
spokes, rather than to a few and in one direction only. Any 
shock which reaches the hub actimg in a single direction, 
whether by pushing a wood spoke or by pulling two wire 
spokes, tries the workmanship and taxes the strength of the 
bearing, but, as the wire wheel rim, as a rule, is susceptible of 
some deformation and endowed with some resilient resistance to 
such deformation it does to that extent protect the wheel bear- 
ings. From this point of view, the virtues of the wire wheel 
seem to depend largely upon the material used in its rim. And 
as the sharpness of the shocks to which the tire material is ex- 
posed corresponds closely—as reaction to action—to the sharp- 
ness of the shocks transmitted to the bearing, the matter of tire 
wear with wire wheels seems to depend at least in part on the 
same factor. 

It is in accordance with these considerations that the Rudge- 
Whitworth, Ltd., company, of Coventry, England, who may be 
looked upon as leaders in the battle for wire wheels, insist upon 
the superior flexibility of the rims used in their construction. 
They say about a wheel built on this principle that “like a tire 
it flattens under load, atid like a tire it deadens shock.” . 
“On the other hand,” they say in another place, “the spoke ten- 
sion, like the air pressure in a tire, should not be too high or 
their cushioning effects are not realized.” 

All the data seem to converge in support of the assertion that 
a wire wheel can be made mechanically superior to a wood 
wheel if it is properly attuned to its work and provided its pos- ‘ 
sible weakness against certain strains, which may be exceptional, 
but which may yet occasionally arise in traffic, are eliminated. 
Reference is made especially to the lateral strains at turns, which 
perhaps usually attack the wheel on the outer arc of the turn and 
from the outside, but which may attack the wheel on the inner 
arc from the vehicle side—all according to the formation of the 
road surface. Strains which are possible, of course, cannot 
be neglected just because they may be rare on ideal roads. It is 
stated that strains of this character, and those very similar ones 
which may set in at any moment when a car is driven over a 
road full of frozen ruts, have now been met by means of a new 
quadruple stringing of the wire spokes. 


Simple Test of Wire Spoke Action 


he degree of finality in mechanical trustworthiness auto- 
mobile manufacturers must insist upon when contemplating 
a change in an important construction feature in connection with 
a vehicle which by careful plodding and painstaking selection 
has been made quite reliable in nearly all other features, seems 
in the case of the wire wheel to be still awaiting the finishing 
touches of a more amplified experience and a more generalized 
standardization of design. There is ample time for a change, 
since the wood wheel is quite acceptable and a new type of 
wheel made from pressed sheet steel also seems to be making 
its way toward recognition, and in the meantime it might be ad- 
visable to determine by simple practical experimenting some of 
the questions which pure reasoning scarcely trusts itself to 
answer without wavering. To decide the question, for example, 
whether the wire wheel saves the wheel bearings and therefore 
makes smaller demands upon the spring suspension of the vehicle 
than a wood wheel does, an experiment as sketched in Fig. 1 
should be of value. 

From the beam A there is suspended the weight B by means 
of a double or forked rod H which may be raised to a prede- 
termined position, as indicated in dotted lines. The wheel 
to be tested is similarly suspended in such manner that the in- 
flated tire is just in contact with the weight B in the rest posi- 
tions of both the weight and the wheel. The weight B may be 
hoisted to a uniform height from which it is to be dropped by 
means of any preferred device provided with an automatic re- 
lease. A short axle is placed in the wheel hub bearings, and to 
this axle is also attached the double strut E, of which the other 
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end is journaled to the weight D, and the latter is suspended 
from beam A in such manner that the weight D does not touch 
the wheel. The curved ratched rack F is so arranged as to 
arrest and hold the pawl G when the latter is swung to the side 
by means of pin K on the double rod J so as to indicate by the 
position in which the pawl is left the force of the shock by 
which the weight D has been displaced. 

To decide whether a wire wheel absorbs any notable portion 
of a road shock in its construction elements and therefore trans- 
mits so much less to its bearings and from these to the wheel 
axle and the rest of the vehicle, the wheel should be shod with 
a pneumatic tire and the latter should be inflated to standard 
pressure. If now the weight B is dropped against it from a 
given height, whatever shock reaches the wheel axle will be 
transmitted through E to the weight D, and the position in 
which pawl G is found after the shock will afford a comparative 
measure of the shock. By varying weight B a number of dif- 
ferent notations will be obtained for a given weight of D, these 
notations corresponding to road shocks of different severity. 
And by subsequently varying the weight D and repeating the 
variations of B for each value of D several series of figures will 
be obtained corresponding to variations in loads and spring sus- 
pensions with which the wheel might be used in practice. 

By repeating this series of simple tests with a wood wheel in- 
stead of the wire wheel, it would be seen under what conditions 
the wood wheel transmits greater shocks to its own bearings, as 
well as to the vehicle springs and the load, and under what other 
conditions the service of the two types of wheel would be more 
nearly alike or would show in favor of the wood wheel. Evi- 
dently the pneumatic tire and its inflation should be the same in 
both series of tests, as well as in any tests intended for mutual 
comparison. 


The Static Load Another Factor 


ts of this nature have the advantage of extreme simplicity, 

which is of the greatest importance. The simplicity is ob- 
tained, however, only by leaving unconsidered an element which it 
would not do to leave out of a final test. This is the effect 
which the static load might have on the whole showing in both 
types of wheels. As the wheel is suspended its spokes are vir- 
tually under equal tension, but in practice the spokes of a wheel 
in service are always under unequal tension when a shock is re- 
ceived, by reason of the constant static vehicle load which tight- 
ens the upper wires and relieves the lower ones. 

The tension of the spokes in a wire wheel must, of course, 
always be so great that the load alone can bring about no ap- 
preciable deformation of the wheel, since such deformation would 
result in a constant waste of power, and it seems to be one of 
the delicate points in estimating the possible advantage of tensile 
suspension, whether the rigidity implied in this necessity may be 
combined in a practical manner with any notable absorption of 
shock stresses in the wheel itself. Unless it may be shown 
by practical test that a mainly potential elasticity—that is, one 
operating within the limits of purely micrometric elongations 
and contractions of the wire spokes—is sufficient to distribute 
strains among a large number of spokes, the conception of the 
wire wheel as a saving element in the suspension of a vehicle 
must be abandoned so far as the shocks received in the plane of 
the wheel are concerned. 

The simple tests suggested might show a decided advantage 
for the wire wheel, and this advantage might then be tested 
further under variations in the tension of the wire spokes. If 
the showing continued favorable, thereby indicating that the 
advantage was not limited to an impracticable uniformity in 
loads for a given set of wheels, the result might be considered 
as practically conclusive, amd a great gain would have been 
made in settling definitely one important mechanical reason for 
giving continued preference to suspension wheels and working 
for their further evolution. The advantage in getting all the 
benefits of an elastic suspension without those deformations of 
parts and those variations in the load-level which usually ac- 
company such benefits would be too great to be easily renounced. 
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But if, on the other hand, the simple tests were to show no 
decided advantage for the suspension principle or an advan- 
tage limited to shocks of a certain force bearing narrowly cir- 
cumscribed relations to the tension of the wire spokes, it would 
be necessary to examine a little more deeply into the subject 
and see if perhaps after all the wire wheel in practice has an 
advantageous action by reason of the fact that the static load 
of a vehicle releases the tension of the lower spokes in the 
wheel and thereby imparts a considerably enhanced degree of 
flexibility to the lower semicircle of the rim. A series of tests 
more complicated than those outlined would be necessary to de- 
termine the importance or non-importance of this element. 


Among the New Books 


OWER, by Charles E. Lucke, Ph.D., Professor of Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Columbia University. Published by the 
Columbia University Press of New York. 316 12mo pages 
with 223 illustrations. Price, $2. 

How far we have developed in an industrial sense is shown 
by Professor Lucke in this work. The mechanical servants that 
men have harnessed to do their bidding are not taken up in de- 
tail, the aim of the author being merely to show along what 
lines progress has been made and to point out by this means 
what will determine the course of future events. The victories 
of peace are shown to be of far more lasting importance than 
those of the armies of warring nations. The relation of 
mechanical power and machinery to modern social conditions is 
considered in the first chapter. The food we.eat, our water, 
clothing, shoes, furniture, even the houses we live in, are power- 
produced. The effect of all these on civilization is analyzed. 
The remaining chapters are devoted to a study of the latest 
methods used in the different types of machinery as contrasted 
with the earlier methods and a study of the economic conse- 
quences of these developments. The problems entering into the 
conducting of a modern industrial plant, the payment of the 
working force, etc., are lightly touched upon in order to show 
some of the vital consequences entailed by the employment of a 
large body of more or less organized labor. The book, as a 
whole, gives an analytic view of the scientific progress of man- 
kind. It is not a text book, but the compilation of a series of 
lectures which hold the reader’s interest throughout, 


BEARINGS AND THEIR LusricaTion, by L. P. Alford, M. E., 
Editor, American Machinist. Published by the American 
Machinist. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, sole 
selling agent. 235 pages, 6x9 inches, with 131 diagrams and 
cuts. Price, $2.50. 

More than a complete handbook on the subject of bearings, 
bearing metals and the proper oils to use under given conditions, 
this work takes up the underlying principles of bearings having 
either sliding or rolling contact. It is an extraordinary collec- 
tion of data arranged in a logical and clear manner for the use 
of the student, engineer or designer. 





























Fig. 1—Sketch of method suggested for a preliminary series of 
tests to decide the relative merits of wire and wood wheels with 
especial reference to stresses acting In the wheel plane 
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are made, and when tires are taxed to their limit of en- 

durance, proper care of them and consideration for 
their life will well repay the automobilist who would save as 
much as possible on his tire bills. 

The reputable tire maker guarantees his tires against fauity 
workmanship and material for 3,500 miles, but if they are 
properly taken care of they will easily give 6,000 miles in average 
cases. One instance, at least, is recorded where a tire ran 
17,000 miles in ordinary touring car use. 

To get the most out of tires, a number of points must be 
remembered, and in this and some of the following issues of 
Tue AUTOMOBILE readers will be given practical hints as to the 
ways of getting the best results from tire equipment. 


Dns the summer season when long automobile trips 


No single factor has more to do with tire depreciation than 
improper inflation. Nearly half the cars in use run on tires 
which are inflated below their normal pressure. Some automo- 
bilists seem to be afraid to put sufficient pressure in their tires 
on account of the mistaken idea that they can burst them by so 
doing. Others are of the opinion that, when properly inflated, 
tires lose their resiliency and are no better than the solid type. 

The following inflation table will serve to give the proper 
pressure in pounds per square inch for the more common tire 
sizes and for any given load on the wheels: 


Tire size Load per wheel Inflation pressure 
3 inch .........5.. 300— 500 Ibe.............. 65 Ibs. per sq. in. 
"7, Ser ee 6 dt atecwinwes 70 *& & « 4 
. eee 650—1,100 “ ............. Be dT the 
eee 700—1,300 © .......22-00. 3) Se 
Di Mr as davdewsiens 1,100—1,600 “ ..........+4% ee. ane 


The figures here given represent average values covering 
practically all the prominent makes of tires. In cases where the 
manufacturer gives special inflation tables, it is advisable, of 
course, to use the particular values which have been set down 
by him. 


Valve Must Seat Accurately 


here are several ways in which pressure in a tire may be 
reduced, even where there is no noticeable leak. There- 
fore, it is wrong to simply inflate the tire to its proper pres- 
sure and then forget all about it. Test the pressure from time 
to time to assure yourself that it has not decreased. To the 
man who is careful of his tires, an accurate tire pressure regis- 
ter is indispensable. Many a useless tool in the equipment of 
the car could quite properly give up its place to a tire gauge. 
One source of leakage is in the valve itself. It must seat 
properly or there will most surely be a loss of air. If the seat 
is not clean and there is dirt on it, the rubber washer cannot fit 
tight enough to hold against the air. Then, too, the thread may 
have been mutilated by too strenuous use of a wrench in 
tightening the stem. The rubber washer must also be in place. 
It is a common belief that the temperature of the air outside 
has a marked effect on the pressure within the tire. It is true 
that the confined air expands with the increase of this tempera- 
ture, caused by traveling over hot pavements and roads on hot 
days, but this pressure increase is so slight that it may be disre- 
garded. More harm is caused to the tire by letting out some of 
the air ani thus running with them in an under-inflated condi- 
tion than results from leaving it as it was with the slightly 
added pressure due to expansion. New tires, after they have 
been in use for a short time, expand slightly, so that their pres- 
sure will be somewhat diminished after they have run for some 
time. 
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Inflation above that for which the tire was designed is as 
great an evil as under-inflation, for the fabric and the rubber 
are both strained. Flexibility is also sacrificed by having the tire 
blown up to an undue pressure, and the tire becomes no better 
than a solid type so far as its ability to absorb road irregulari- 
ties is concerned. Then, too, when the tire is over-inflated the 
engine, and, in fact, the whole mechanism of the car, is sub- 
jected to road jars which will make depreciation very rapid. 
Even with slow-moving trucks depreciation due to the neces- 
sary use of solid tires is very great. Consider, then, the greatly 
increased racking of the higher speed and frailer pleasure 
vehicle. 

Over-inflation, in a word, robs the tire of all the beneficial 
effects for which it is designed. 


Remedy Small Tire Cuts at Once 


he need of constantly and painstakingly watching the tires 
if it is desired to cut down expense has been mentioned 
in these columns on other occasions, but the matter of neg- 
lected small cuts in pneumatic tires has not been given sufficient 
attention by the majority of those to whom a saving in the 
upkeep expense of tires means much. When a small cut is 
discovered in a casing it is not necessary to remove the tire in 
order to repair it, but by means of a simple plastic preparation, 
which may be bought in any supply store, the repair may ke 
readily and efficiently made. With even a small cut the inner 
fabric is open to the action of the sand and water which find 
their way into the vitals of the casing, its life being thus very 
seriously impaired. When the fabric has started to go nothing 
will save a tire unless elaborate repairs are made which approxi- 
mate what a whole new tire would cost. If there was some 
good substitute for the pneumatic tire on the market, one that 
had the resilienéy and the elasticity of this type of tire, it would 
be welcomed with open arms by the car manufacturer, as well 
as by the consumer; but as the matter stands now, nothing can 
equal the pneumatic tire for pleasure automobiles, and the high 
first cost will have to be minimized by making the tire last as 
long as possible. Rigid attention to the small cuts which appear 
is the best way to do this. It is, in fact, the only method by 
which the expense can be cut down to a minimum. Before the 
damage reaches the state where it is necessary to vulcanize 
there is a great chance for the practical man to reduce the cost 
of upkeep to a considerable extent. * Vulcanizing is more or 
less of a fine art; it is a process which requires a considerable 
amount of practice before the average operator becomes expert 
enough to make a good job. It would be very profitable, how- 
ever, for the car owner who has the time and takes a delight in 
tinkering with his vehicle to invest in one of the many forms of 
handy vulcanizers which are at present on the market. The 
cost of upkeep of the car will be materially reduced by the 
use of one of these articles and at the same time the repairs 
which are made will be permanent instead of only temporary, 
as patch repairs such as described above must of necessity be. 


Tire Care in Driving—While driving, the greatest damage 
may be done by not carefully avoiding the many causes of rapid 
wear. One of the greatest of these is driving in ruts, The rut- 
worn tire is a very familiar sight to those who live in a dirt 
road country, where there are deep tracks worn by the many 
vehicles which pass over the same path. The tread of the tire 
will be unharmed while the sides will be scraped and torn to 
such an extent that the inner fabric will be exposed in many 
spots. This wear on the sides of the tire is not alone occasioned 
by traveling in the ruts of the road, but will also be caused 
by habitually making close turns when approaching the gutter; 
that is, the wheel nearest the curb will scrape against the stone 
and wear the tire very quickly. The sides of the tire, although 
they are very strong, are not protected by a thick, tough covering 
as is the tread. 
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Finding the Motor Speed 


Relation of Whedk Dinadier to Engine 
Speed—To Find a Cars Maximum 
Speed at Certain Gear Ratios 


T is frequently of interest to the automobilist to know at what 
speed his motor is running for any given speed of his car. 
An approximate idea of this crankshaft or engine speed helps 
the driver to get the most efficient service out of his engine, since 
he can tell at all times just how fast he is driving it. 

The curves given in Fig. 1 offer a simple means of arriving at 
the crankshaft speed for any car speed. They apply to a gear 
ratio of 3 to 1 on high gear. 

To find any engine speed, the rear wheel size must be known as 
well as the speed of the car. Determine the latter from the 
speedometer, and, knowing the former, the curves are easily read. 

Suppose the speedometer indicates a speed of 15 miles an hour, 
and there are 36-inch rear wheels (diameter measured outside of 
the tires). Referring to the curve for 36-inch wheels, the crank- 
shaft speed is found to be 420 revolutions a minute. If the car is 
going at 30 miles an hour and the wheels are 40 inches in diam- 
eter, the engine speed is seen to be 760 revolutions a minute. 

[he ordinary automobile motor is designed for an average 
speed of about 1,200 revolutions per minute. Yet in speeding up 
to 50 or 60 miles an hour the engine is driven much faster than 
the rate for which it was designed, even with the larger sizes 
of wheels, as will be readily seen from the chart. 

Another point which is brought out by these curves, and which, 
while it may be well enough known, is not given much considera- 
tion, is that the wheel diameter plays an important part in the 
speed of the engine. For example, consider two cars traveling 
at the same speed of, say, 30 miles an hour. One is equipped with 
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wheels 32 inches in diameter and the other with 42-inch wheels. 
The engine of the former must run at a speed of 950 revolutions 
a minute to maintain this rate of travel, while the motor of the 
latter is required to run at a speed of only 760 revolutions a min- 
ute. It might be said, therefore, that a car equipped with 42-inch 
or 44-inch wheels is less apt to have an overheated motor after a 
long run than one which runs on such sizes of wheels as 32-, 
34-, or 36-inch diameters. 

If it is desired to obtain the engine speed of any car not 
having a 3-to-1 gear ratio, the chart may also be used. Take the 
crankshaft speed as given on the chart corresponding to any rate 
of travel, and divide it by 3. If the gear ratio is 2 1-2 to 1, mul- 
tiply this result obtained above by 2 1-2; if the ratio is 4 to I, 
multiply it by 4, and so on. 

For example: Suppose it is desired to get the crankshaft 
speed for.a car traveling at 45 miles an hour, the car having 36- 
inch rear wheels and a 2 1-2-to-1 gear ratio, when it is travel- 
ing on high gear. By referring to the chart, the crankshaft speed 
on the 36-inch wheel curve corresponding to 45 miles an hour is 
1,260 revolutions a minute. Divide this result by 3, thus getting 
the figure 420. Now multiply 420 by 2.5, which will give 1,050 
revolutions per minute as the speed of the motor, the result de- 
sired. In the same way any other combination may be obtained 
from the chart, if the rear wheel diameter and the speed of the 
car are known. 

The chart may also be used to determine the speed a car is 
capable of attaining when the motor is running at a given speed. 

Suppose it is desired to get the rate at which an automobile 
will travel when its motor is turning over at the rate of goo 
revolutions a minute. The car has 38-inch rear wheels, and 
the gear ratio is 3 to 1. Refer to the diagram and note the car 
speed on the 38-inch curve curresponding to the given crankshaft 
speed. It is found to be about 34 miles an hour. If the gear 
ratio were 4 to I, the car speed would be obtained by dividing the 
result by 4 and multiplying by 3. This would result in a speed of 
25 1-2 miles an hour. 





Aour 


Speed of Car — Miles 








Crankshatt Speed RPM. — Gear Ratio,3 tel. 








Diagram showing how to ascertain engine speed at any given rate of car speed, and vice versa 
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Germans Boast of New Instrument to Enable Every Workman in Automobile and 
Other Shops to Measure His Own Work Quickly and with Superior 
Accuracy— Tension of Wire Spokes—Eight-Cylinder Motors 


MPORTANCE OF INFINITESIMALS—Although the 
| average automobilist cannot bring himself to feel person- 
ally interested in such hair-splitting meaurements as 1/100 
part of a millimeter or 1/2000 part of an inch, the ability on the 
part of a manufacturer to gauge these infinitesimal dimensions 
quickly and accurately is really one of the fundamental condi- 
tions for producing excellent and durable automobiles at low 
cost. Unless he can place in the hands of his workmen and 
operators of machine tools suitable mechanical and semi-auto- 
matic means for giving metal parts their exact dimensions never 
varying beyond the limits mentioned and in some cases with an 
even much higher grade of accuracy, some elements of the 
greatest importance to the automobile owner are sacrificed. 
Perhaps the vehicle is marketed with all its inaccuracies, but, 
more likely, a large amount of slow and painstaking hand work 
is resorted to in the assembling of the vehicle to bring about the 
accuracy which the machine tools failed to produce; and in that 
case the purchaser will get a vehicle which necessarily is of high 
cost and in which the mechanical excellence which forestalls 
trouble and rapid wear may be more or less pronounced, accord- 
ing to how well the workmen were disposed when they fitted its 
parts together. He will also have a vehicle which, when eventt- 
ally the time for repairs. comes, must be repaired by the same 
expensive processes by which it was put together in the first 
place. No spare parts are sure to fit it. So as not to be too 
much at the mercy of the machinist at the repair shop or of his 
chauffeur he must look out, when he buys the vehicle, to get one 
in which only the most expensive steels are used, to the end that 
the day of repairs may be postponed as long as possible; for the 
repairs of such a vehicle—a work of art as much as of modern 
automobile engineering—always involve the risk of marring the 
sweet functioning of its parts through the intervention of a 
clumsy hand or a clumsy conception of the requirements. 

On the other hand, the automobile whose parts have been 
made interchangeable with corresponding parts taken at ran- 
dom from the stock—the accuracy being the result of a special 
organization of work methods—may always be repaired by the 
replacement of parts and may be kept as good as new indefinitely 
by this means. Moreover, as repairs are not to be feared, it need 
not be made from superlative materials the tooling of which 
greatly raises the cost of production. 


TrousLes In Customary MetHops—Writing from this point 
of view, which so far has had its strongest representatives in the 
United States, Mr. Riesz, an automobile engineer of Cannstatt- 
Stuttgart, comments upon the shortcomings in the customary 
measuring methods and upon the new means devised in Germany 
for organizing a high degree of accuracy in manufacturing 
processes. : 

Most important is the devising of instruments which may be 
used unerringly by any ordinary workman. Anybody who has 
much to do with accurate measuring knows what strained atten- 
tion is required for measuring anything twice alike in 1/100 


parts of a millimeter, and how two different persons practically 


never reach the same result. The sense of touch in one operat- 
ing the adjustment screw of a micrometer becomes unreliable by 


fatigue and varies in different persons, and this alone accounts 
for variations up to 1/200 part of a millimeter. In using a slide 
caliper or a jaw caliper with tolerance the actual deviations of 
a piece from the normal measurement are never really defined; 
the operator simply fumbles around in the vicinity of the right 
measurement and is thrown back upon his judgment. 

In the case of a part to be ground, for example, a repeated, 
time-consuming trying is required, followed by cautious re- 
sumptions of the work, and this method leads to expensive and, 
after all, not sufficiently accurate production. And an objection 
to customary methods which is of the greatest practical im- 
portance, arises when the work is to be passed upon by the fore- 
man or in the testing department. Terms as tight-fit, suction fit, 
light running, slight play, etc., are subject to varying interpreta- 
tions, causing differences of opinion and therefore dissatisfaction, 
and if the micrometer is used to determine a measurement in 
figures it should be used in the shop as well as in the testing de- 
partment and, as already said, it does not give exactly the same 
results in different hands and is comparatively slow, while the 
matter of wear also plays a part. With the increasing produc- 
tion in series, many efforts have been made for improving the 
measuring methods, but most of the proposed improvements re- 
quire skill which may be available in a testing department but 
cannot be made available throughout a large shop. In the case 
of scientific measuring machines, their cost in the number in 
which they would be required for meeting the needs, is also pro- 
hibitive. 


New InstRUMENT Mave 1n Many Mopers—Under these cir- 
cumstances the advent in the German automobile industry of an 
instrument like the Hirth minimeter may be considered an event 
of the first rank, as in its various forms and adaptations it is 
handy, reliable and cheap. 

The essential part of a Hirth minimeter consists of a lever 
with very unequal arms and working on a knife-edge fulcrum 
which is glass-hard and of relatively large linear dimensions, 
this principle of construction obviating inaccuracies such as are 
commonly due to friction in spindle bearings and to the yield in 
films of lubricating oil. The apparatus is not, strictly speaking, a 
measuring instrument, but a device for comparing the dimen- 
sions of a piece of work with those of a normal piece of work 
of the same kind to which the apparatus has been adjusted, and 
for permitting this comparison to be made with extreme rapidity 
and accuracy, and to be expressed in absolutely definite terms of 
measurement. In shop practice, if more than one dimension is to 
be measured at the same time, more than one apparatus would 
seem to be required. 

The touch spindle a carries at its lower end a hard and easily 
replaceable steel ball c and at its upper end a forked knife-edge 8 
on which rests a U-shaped cradle £ carrying the hand 1. And in 
the cradle £ there is placed a second cradle F whose position is 
adjusted laterally by means of the screws H so as to bring the 
line in F against which the lower edge of the double-knife-edge 
piece L impinges more or less to one side of the bearing line in rE 
against which the touch spindle impinges from below. The upper 
knife-edge of t rocks in the notch of the member n, which is 
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fixed in the operation of the device, though made adjustable for 
the greater convenience and cheapness in its manufacture. The 
whole apparatus is inclosed in a steel tube 0 provided with dust- 
proof end-covers, while a cut-out covered with a glass Pp permits 
the operator to read, on the dial g, differences in measurement 
ranging from 1/100 to 1/500 part of a millimeter, the ratio of 
fineness in the movement of the index depending upon the ad- 
justment of screws H. f 

The object to be measured is placed between a base, which 
takes different forms according to the shape and nature of the 
work, and the steel ball at the lower end of the minimeter spindle, 
and the instrument is always first brought into a position in 
which the distance from the base to the spindle ball is approxi- 
mately correct, whereafter the fine measuring is done by means 
of a knurled nut under the base. Mr. Riesz illustrates ten dif- 
ferent models of the instrument. The first one is intended for 
prismatic shapes and flat or disk-shaped pieces. A small finger 
lever here admits of raising the spindle while the piece to be 
measured is placed in position. In the model intended for 
measuring grooves, as, for example, the race in the disk of an 
end-thrust ball-bearing, the whole minimeter device may be lifted 
off and then put back in the measuring position again. Other 
models are for measuring, respectively, screw threads and steel 
balls, axles, bushings and pistons externally, and crankshafts and 
axles while they are on the lathe. Still other models, based on 
the principle that a circle is determined by three points of its 
circumference, are adapted for measurements of hollow parts. 

It seems to be the working principle for all of this series of 
instruments, which is now in the German market, that ordinary 
calipers, in their usual variations, are employed by the workmen 
to bring each article close to the limits of accuracy required and 
that the minimeters are to serve only toward the end of each 
piece of work, when there will be no need of interfering in each 
case with the rough adjustment of the device—From Der Motor- 
wagen, March 10. 


Wire Wheel Construction—Arguments for and against the 
wire-spoked suspension wheel continue to engage European at- 
tention. Says one authority: “The wire wheel must be perfect 
or not at all. It is a rigorous necessity in its construction that 
the initial tension of the spokes should be greatly superior to the 
tension to which these spokes will be sub- 
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From six to eight cylinders—The moment the 6-cylinder 
motor has become widely accepted -as representing luxury in 
motor power in a degree not quite attainable in the standard 4- 
cylinder type, the inquiring mind at once moves ahead one notch 
and asks: “Why, then, is not an 8-cylinder motor still more de- 
sirable?” The old objection, usually dressed in the term “the 
more cylinders the more trouble” evidently no longer holds good. 
since the “six” is accepted. It is this question which is put and 
answered in a recently published description of the latest type of 
the De Dion-Bouton 8-cylinder automobile, in which the motor 
is of the V type and develops only 20 horsepower, according to 
the customary low French valuation, the motor dimensions being 
70 mm. bore by 130 mm. stroke (2 4-5 inch by 5 1-5 inch). Ignor- 
ing the possibility that the 6-cylinder motor may owe a part of 
its vogue to the fact that the length of the bonnet gives visible 
evidence of the power-luxury and that this may be appreciated 
by the public as a matter of fashion and prestige, the French 
manufacturer defends his construction on purely mechanical and 
economical grounds. The 8-cylinder V-motor is cheaper to 
build and easier to build right, it is stated, than the 6-cylinder 
vertical motor. It is generally admitted that 8 cylinders give a 
more uniform torque than 6 cylinders, while very little is 
gained by increasing the number beyond 8; the overlapping of 
the power strokes is completed by 8 cylinders, allowing that the 
expansion of gases covers about 90 degrees for each explo- 
sion (from the moment high pressure is reached to the open- 
ing of the exhaust.) The power luxury of 8 cylinders is there- 
fore greater than that of 6, unless there are difficulties in mak- 
ing 8 cylinders work properly, difficulties with crankshafts or 
connecting-rods, for example, or with carburation and ignition. 
But the crankshaft of the 8-cylinder V-type is the ordinary 4-cyl- 
inder crankshaft, only thicker, while the 6-cylinder crankshaft is 
expensive to make and difficult to fortify against torsion and 
vibrations. With regard to compactness, while 8 cylinders fill 
the bonnet quite snugly crosswise, the motor is no longer than 
a 4-cylinder motor on one-half its power. It gives that oppor- 
tunity for comfortable and spacious disposition in the carriage 
arrangements which it is difficult to obtain in a “six” without 
an over-long wheelbase. No similar advantage could be obtained 
with six cylinders by arranging them on the V-plan, as the 
angle of the V would have to be 120 degrees and this arrange- 
ment would make it impossible to get room under an ordinary 

bonnet, while the cylinders would also be 





ject by reason of the weight of the ve- 
hicle and its load. Unless this precau- 
tion is taken there will be a stretch-and- 
contraction movement in each spoke every 
time it passes from a work-position to a 
rest-position, as the wheel revolves, and its 
head will soon wear through its socket in 
the rim. In the Rudge-Whitworth, of the 
triple-spoke type, the initial tension varies P 
from 526 to 720 kilograms per spoke, and 
twenty to twenty-five spokes support the 
hub at the same time, so that a large mar- 








gin of security is provided at this point. | F- 
The greatest obstacle which the develop- 
ment of the wire wheel will meet will un- 
doubtedly be the deluge of poor wire 
wheels which will follow the success of the | N— 
good ones. To make a wire wheel it is oa 





not sufficient to lace any kind of rim to any 
kind of hub with iron wire. The rim 
must be special—pressed cold from special 
material in a special machine—with certain 
necessary variations in the thickness of the 
metal; the spokes must be special and 
specially strung, and the hubs, too, must 
be special; for a hub that is too short is 








more nearly horizontal than vertical and 
might be difficult to lubricate. Only the 
P | motor with 8 cylinders can _ therefore 
participate in the benefits of the V type, 
which are considerable. It gives rise to a 
very symmetrical design. The same cam- 
shaft with eight cams which serves a 4- 
cylinder motor serves the two groups of 
cylinders. 

The organs of carburetion and of igni- 
tion repose in an excellent location in the 
lap of the V. The two _ carbureters 
mounted together, and whose air valves are 
controlled from the same spindle, supply 
each one of the two groups of cylinders. 
These two carbureters are supplied with 
gasoline from an auxiliary small gasoline 
tank which is mounted on the motor-side 
of the dashboard, and this auxiliary tank 
is always kept full by means of an air 
pump which places the main reservoir 
under pressure. For starting the motor, 
and after a filling of the main tank, the air 
vent of the auxiliary tank is opened, and 
the start is made by gravity feed, but the 
vent is then closed and thereafter the air 























the greatest insecurity of all.”—Morti- 
mer Mégret in La’ Pratique Automobile, 
April to. 


Measuring mechanism with sight index 
used in Hirth minimeters 


pressure in the main tank does the work. 
—From illustrated description in Omnia, 
April 13 
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Clever Temporary Repair of a Broken S pring on the Road; Oils for Various Pur- 
poses; A Record of Cheap Service from Tires; South America as an Auto- 


mobile Market: Road Around Great Salt Lake 


Repairing a Broken Spring 
DITOR THe AvuTOMOBILE: 
Experiences on the road by amateurs in the automobile 
world, prove sometimes to be of exceeding interest even 
to those who are more or less accustomed to the ever-recurring 
mishaps encountered. I might cite one which I think might be 
of assistance to those who tour through rough country. 

While I was touring last summer through Pennsylvania, I hap- 
pened to strike a rough piece of road on which I broke one of 
my rear springs. I was miles from any help. I immediately 
jacked up the rear frame reach, which was attached to the 
broken spring illustrated in Fig. 1. Then I put the spring 
leaves back in their natural position. This arrangement made 
them look almost as good as ever, but how was I to keep them 
there, and still hold the frame reach up, without the help of the 
jack? Upon perceiving a board fence at the roadside, a plan 
occurred to me which turned out to be my salvation. 

Stripping a couple of boards from the fence, I split them up 
into pieces about a foot in length. Then I filled the space be- 
tween the spring center and the frame reach by placing these 
boards one upon the other as illustrated in Fig. 2. After wrap- 
ping both ends with cord, thus making a solid block of the 
boards, and attaching this firmly to the car, the jack was taken 
out. Suffice to say, the scheme turned out a success, and after 
careful driving, I reached a garage, where the spring was re- 
paired. Pr. 

East Orange, N. J. 


Timing of a Regal Motor 
Editor THe AuTOMOBILE: 

Kindly tell me how to time a Regal 1908 25-horsepower four- 
cylinder motor. The bore is 4 inches and the stroke 4 1-2 inches. 
The firing order is t-2-4-3. I would like the timing in degrees 
on the crank circle. 

New York City. Louis ULLMAN. 

Intake opens 5 degrees past upper dead center and closes 40 
degrees past lower dead center. Exhaust opens 40 degrees 
before lower dead center and closes 7 degrees past upper dead 
center. 











Fig. 1—First process in repairing a broken spring on the road 


Oils for Different Purpcses 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

I am driving a Packard 30 and would like to know what oil 
is recommended for the following parts: The gearset housing, 
rear universal joint, brake fittings and connections, front uni- 
versal joint, magneto contact-breaker and magneto distributer. 
I know that practice differs in regard to the best lubricant to 
use for many of these purposes, but I would like to know what 
you recommend. 

New York City. Louis BourGEoTTe. 

Gearset housing—Transmission oil, every 1,000 miles. 

Rear Universal Joint—Graphite, every 500 miles. 

Brake fittings and connections—Cylinder oil every 300 miles. 

Front Universal Joint—Transmission oil, every 1,000 miles. 

Contact-Breaker—Cylinder oil, every 300 miles. 

Magneto distributer—Cylinder oil, every 300 miles. 

These figures can be brought down to a time basis, figuring 
about 300 miles for a week and 1,000 miles for a month. 


Cent a Mile for Four Tires 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

No feature of automobile use is more nearly personal to each 
owner and user than the endurance of pneumatic tires. We hear 
of cars that have run 10,000 miles on one set of tires, and we see 
tires that have failed to make 2,000 miles without very extensive 
repairs. 

We are offered “superior” casings at $40 apiece, and we see 
advertised the same casing with the name buffed off at one-half 
that price. These seemingly paradoxical conditions prompted 
the writer to extensive tests in order to determiine in a prac- 
tical way how much real service could be obtained from a very 
common casing. 

A new first-grade casing blew out from a stone bruise after 
only 630 miles use. It was sent to the repairer and was returned 
with the assurance that it was now as sound as when new. Less 
than 200 miles’ use brought.bulging at the location of the former 
break, and it as again returned to be vulcanized. Five layers of 
fabric were placed on the inside over the weak part and it surely 
seemed very strong, but a little over 300 miles’ use caused it to 
again give way and the old casing was thrown aside. The life 
of that casing was less than 1,000 miles, including over $5 worth 
of repairs. 

The failure of this casing to hold resulted in the loss of two 
new inner tubes, valued at $10, making the total expense of that 
tire for 1,000 miles $55. This.expense applied to the car in the 
same ratio would give a tire expense of 22 cents for every mile 
of use. 

A popular steel rivet tread leather protector was then placed 
upon a similar new tire casing, and a half-price second-grade 
casing, prepared as I am about to describe, was placed upon the 
opposite wheel in order to compare results. 

The cast-off casing, a Dunlop style, was thoroughly cleaned and 
one of the wired edges was cut off about 3-4 inch wide. 
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This old casing was then crowded over the deflated second- 
grade casing so as to surround the axle between the wheels and 
the frame, with the cut edge outward. With a large crew- 
driver I then pried the old casing over the new second-grade one, 
bringing the cut edge about 1 inch from the lock ring of the 
quick-detachable rim. I then punched holes about 3-16 inch in 
size with a harnessmaker’s buckle punch about 3-4 inch in from 
the cut edge of the old casing and opposite each one of the 
twelve spokes. Into these holes, from within outward, I placed 
ordinary belt hooks, 2 inches long, and closed the hooks down on- 
to the rubber. A piece of No. 8 galvanized iron wire was then 
run around the wheel in the free ends of the belt hooks, and 
the erids of the wire bent into loops so that they would be about 
6 inches apart. The free ends of the belt hooks were then bent 
shut over the wire, and a small rawhide strap 14 inches long 
used to hold the loop ends of the wire on a slight tension. The 
tire was then pumped up to 65 pounds pressure and the old cas- 
ing on the outside of the new second-grade one of the same size 
was held so snugly against it that water or even dust could not 
get between them. This tire as thus provided with an old casing 
as a protector has run without a change of inner tube for 1,068 
miles, and is still in good running order, although the protector 
is worn down to and in some places partly through the fabric. 

The leather tread on the opposite wheel lasted for a little over 
6,000 miles, and then was so badly worn that it was thrown away. 

Once only a nail passed through both casings and inner tube, 
requiring repairs. The casings were not removed from the 
wheel, but after removing the lock rings and pulling the casing 
edge beyond the edge of the rim, the tube was pulled out and 
patched and returned to its place, the protector casing remaining. 

The cost of this second-grade casing and a high-grade inner 
tube was $25.65. At this ratio the expense for tires for this car 
for over 10,000 miles use would be a little over $100, or prac- 
tically just 1 cent a mile for the entire four tires. 

Marshall, Minn. A. D. Harp. 


South America a Good Market 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

There are many striking illustrations of the fact that the world 
is growing smaller. It is due not so much to the shrinking 
process, which is always going on as the interior continues to 
cool, but to the bringing into closer contact and relationship of 
one country with another. 
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Fig. 2—Wedging in the blocks, after which they were wrapped with 
cord 


But a few years ago to go to another country was almost the 
equivalent of going te another world. The railroad, the steam- 
ship, the telegraph and the telephone have been great distance 
eliminators. 

As I journey through these far-off South American countries 
there are evidences on every hand that good old Uncle Sam’s 
country is not far away. The cash register, the harvesting and 
threshing machine, and innumerable other lines of products from 
distant countries are everywhere in evidence. 

American-made automobiles are beginning to become numer- 
ous and I have met them very frequently in the various coun- 
tries. The dealers say that there is already a strong demand for 
them and that it looks as though the market for them will be 
much greater before long. It occurred to me that your readers 
might be interested in this phase of the conditions prevailing in 
the countries of South America. 


Rio de Janiero, Brazil. H. S. Smepiey. 


Good Road Around Salt Lake 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

Owing to the fact that all the accounts of transcontinental 
trips have branded the roads around the north end of Great Salt 
Lake as bad, many inquiries have been received from the East 
as to the road conditions in Utah. These accounts have by no 
means been overdrawn, but there is, however, a good mountain 
road, now well marked by large signs, a few miles farther north. 
{ inclose a map of the region with the better route clearly 
marked (Fig. 3). 


Ogden, Utah. O. J. Srmtwe. 
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Fig. 3—Map showing a good mountain road around the north end of the Great Salt Lake In Utah 
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Making Preparations for a Week's Tour 


Deciding on Where to Go, and When: Planning Routes; Tuning Up the Car; Se- 
lecting and Stowing Equipment and Baggage: Importance of Carrying 
as Little as Possible; Minimizing Road Troubles 


7 PRING fever and wanderlust, which might 
after all be the same malady, hold full sway 
at this season of the year. The idea of 
lolling luxuriously in the upholstered seat 
of an automobile and watching the hills and 
dales of a verdant country stretch them- 
selves in an ever-changing landscape before 
the eyes, appeals strongly to those who can 
spare the time from the duties of everyday 
life. But let the intending tourist amply 
prepare both the car and himself for the trip, lest these hopes of 
a period of unmitigated joy be rudely shattered. 

The first thought that will spring up in the mind of the pros- 
pective tourist will naturally be in regard to what part of the 
country he is going to tour. Starting from any of the large 
cities, the tourist will have little difficulty in selecting a route that 
will lie through a country of beauty. It is assumed that the tour 
is not being made for the sake of mileage, but for the enjoyment 
of scenery attractive for its beauty or historic interest. The 
first consideration must be the roads. The choicest bits of 
scenery fail to awaken the slightest trace of appreciation among 
the members of a party which is being jounced about in the car 
and thrown from side to side by the inequalities of the road. 
Many avenues of information are open to the prospective tourist 
regarding the conditions of the roads and the distances between 
points of interest. If he is a member of a club, there will be 
maps and complete data at his disposal. Friends have often made 
tours which have left such delightful memories that they are 
glad to furnish directions regarding the routes and the equip- 
ment which should be taken along. Road maps are cheap and are 
for sale everywhere, so that mapping out the trip presents little 
difficulty if a few of the ordinary common-sense rules are re- 
membered. 





Surprises Make Tour a Delight 


¥ the first place, it would be well to remember that it is unde- 

sirable to retrace the route on the return trip. The joy of 
touring is the unexpected. To turn a bend in the road and find 
a beautiful vista stretched before the eye, brings a sensation of 
delightful surprise that cannot be surpassed. This pleasure is 
missing if the same route is pursued on the return trip. Sec- 
ondly, if the trip is to take a week, it is necessary to consider the 
distance which can be covered in that time without exceeding a 
speed which permits of the enjoyment of the tour. Experienced 
tourists who have given the matter deep thought figure that an 
average of 17 miles an hour for the running time represents a 
very fair figure. Running for a period of 7 hours per day would 
represent a daily distance of 119 miles. On first consideration 
this daily average may seem low to the ambitious tourist, but if 
it is remembered that while passing through a town the rate of 
travel would fall to 12 miles an hour or less it will be seen that 
it would require fast traveling to bring the average up to a high 
figure after running for some time at this speed. A trip of 700 
miles in 6 days makes an ideal tour, and if a circuit of this length 
is arranged through interesting country at a period of the year 
when the weather is apt to be good and there is very little repair 
work going on along the roads, the trip should prove a great 
success. 

After having decided the route by means of a road map and a 


scale of miles, the more definite part of the itinerary should be 
settled. Bearing in mind the approximate distance to be trav- 
eled per day, the night stops can be settled upon. These, of 
course, will not be at regular distances apart, but in most parts 
of the country it will be found that they can be arranged so that 
they fall within the limits which may be set for a day’s travel. 
When they are not, the tourist is traveling in the less populated 
parts of the country and he will have the option of doing a little 
night work or of including in his equipment a tent which he can 
pitch in some convenient spot and thus spend the night in camp. 
The number of evenings in camp will depend altogether on the 
nature of the country which is traversed. As a general rule, 
however, the night stops will be at hotels, and we will assume that 
this is the intention of the prospective tourist. On a tour of this 


» kind it is not always possible to secure adjoining or even neigh- 


boring rooms in the hotels unless reservations have been made in 
advance. Whenever possible, the tourist should make his reser- 
vations at least a day or two before he expects to arrive at a 
hotel, especially during the summer touring season and on popu- 
lar routes, as otherwise severe discomforts may be met which 
will seem the more irksome because they might have been so 
easily avoided. 


Weather Should Be Considered 


hen the route is fully decided, both as regards stops en route 

and the roads to be taken, the season of the year is the next 
factor to be taken into consideration. Last year’s Glidden Tour 
certainly pointed put a lesson in this respect if in no other. There 
are times of the year when rain can be expected in many locali- 
ties and it very seldom fails to appear. It is generally on time 
and very often considerably ahead of time. Smiling skies and a 
bright sun may delude the automobilist into the belief that the 
bad weather will hold off for some time, but these evidences are 
as naught compared to the weather records of the past 10 years. 
This is especially so throughout the South, where in the spring 
and fall traveling is generally a very moist proposition. Between 
these two seasons an occasional thunder shower would be the 
worst that the tourist could legitimately expect, and it is then 
that touring through this part of the country can be accomplished 
wih the greatest success. The tourist of a week being generally 
a native of that part of the country in which he is to tour will 
know best the most seasonable time of the year for him to 
carry out his plan. 

All these directions will be more or less covered by the tourist 
himself while he is pondering over his route and the time at 
which he can best expect to take a vacation. Having completed 
what may be called the theoretical part of the tour, the actual 
work of getting ready to start follows: 

Two weeks before the day set for departure the owner should 
start to get his car tuned up. It will not be necessary to give the 
car a thorough overhauling if this has been done at the begin- 
ning of the season. If not, however, it should be done now. The 
car should be thoroughly inspected and wear which can be de- 
tected in different parts should be taken up. There is no use 
dwelling on the manner in which this work should be done as it 
has been thoroughly considered in recent issues of THe Avurto- 
MOBILE. It might be mentioned, however, that loose spring clips 
cause broken springs. The owner would do well to paste this 
warning in his hat while the car is on the road, especially if his 
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car is neW,.as experiences with broken springs are not pleasant. 

When the car has been put in condition and the time of de- 
parture has drawn so near that the question of equipment, both 
personal and for the car, has become uppermost in the minds of 
those who are to make the trip, the reab business of the tour may 
be said to have commenced. A full tool kit should be the first 
consideration. Besides the tools which are supplied with the 
regular first-class kit, such as S wrenches, Stillson, monkey 
wrench, screw-drivers, files, pliers, cotter-pin remover, hammer, 
etc., several extra pieces should go into the emergency kit. 
These include chalk, an extra jack, 5 feet of leather lacing, a roll 
of tire tape, some short lengths of wire of assorted sizes, col- 
lapsible waterbucket, box of assorted cotter-pins, extra spark- 
plugs, 20 feet of hemp rope, jack-knife, hacksaw, gasoline fun- 
nel, tire repair kit, sandpaper, and a good-sized piece of waste. 
These tools and conveniences should be so arranged that those 
which are most apt to be used are nearest the top in order that 
time will be saved when they are required. 


Many Extras Should Be Carried 


Say of the tools themselves there are many things which 

should be carried as spare equipment on a trip of this kind. 
Extra tires will, of course, be necessary. At least two extra 
shoes should be taken on the trip if the tires are the same on 
both the front and rear wheels. If the tires on the rear wheels 
are larger than those on the front, two rear shoes and one front 
shoe should be carried. About ten inner tubes should be car- 
ried, each ane kept flat and amply powdered with soapstone so 
that when they are required for use they will be in good condi- 
tion and will not fail when they are needed. These tubes should 
be repaired as the tourist travels. Each evening, after the day’s 
run, the tubes which have been punctured during the day can be 
repaired so that a full supply of reliable inner tubes is kept con- 
stantly on hand. Another tire accessory which will prove its 
worth in an emergency is an air bottle. In case of a puncture 
during a rain storm, anything which lends speed to the operation 
of changing the inner tube is exceedingly welcome. A threaten- 
ing thunder shower will also cause the tourist to hasten his tube- 
changing operation as much as possible. Another useful acces- 
sory on a tour is a half-pound bag of powdered flaxseed. This 
is not for the purpose of making poultices, but for temporary 
radiator repairs. In case of a radiator leak the flaxseed is poured 
through the radiator filler-hole. It will do no harm to the 
motor nor the circulating system while, owing to its tendency to 
swell under the action of hot water, it will stop a small leak 
until the car can be taken to a garage where a permanent repair 
can be made. All these are necessities on the trip and will be 


found in the kit of the experienced tourist before he makes his 
start. 

A word more may be said about the equipment of the car. If 
it has been lying in the car since last season, it would be well to 
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take it out and inspect each part of it. The tire pump must be 
tried out if it has not been used for some time. If he is a city 
man, the car owner may have been supplied with air at his 
garage and on that account his pump may not have been used 
for a long time. It is inconvenient to be forced to repair the 
plunger of a pump on the road. A little touch of oil on the tools 
here and there will keep them from rust. A very good plan is 
to wrap those which are not frequently used and which are sus- 
ceptible to the inroads of moisture in a soft, woolen cloth thor- 
oughly moistened with oil. 


Some Ways of Stowing Equipment 

here to put the equipment is the next consideration, and it 
W is one of extreme importance. The first rule to remember 
is to keep bulky packages out of the tonneau. The second is to keep 
tools which are apt to be used frequently away from the rear seats 
unless the party is entirely of the stag variety. It must be con- 
ceded that it is extremely easy to carry the jack, tire-irons and 
similar tools beneath the tonneau seats, but this is more than 
counterbalanced by the discomforts accruing to those who are 
forced to dismount from the car in the rain or on a bad stretch 
of road while the tire is being repaired. The space beneath the 
seats should be utilized solely for the emergency equipment, such 
as the 20-foot length of rope, which is very essential, and such 
tools as are not apt to be necessary except in case of ditching or 
other mishap. A very good place to carry the jack, if there is no 
provision for it in the toolbox as on some of the larger cars, is 
flat against the front seat. Two small brass staples may be 
screwed against the front of the seat and the jack is held in posi- 
tion by means of a strap run through the staples. In this way the 
jack is always ready for use. The tool box on the running-board 
will hold all the other tools that are necessary for quick repairs. 
One exceptiom may be made, however, regarding the tools in the 
running-board box. That is a small pair of pliers, which should 
be kept in the pocket or in some other easily accessible place. 
These are required for so marty little operations about the car 
that time is saved by having them where they can be secured in a 
few seconds without going through the trouble of unstrapping 
or unlocking a tool case. 

Personal equipment is the last point to be considered before 
the start. This department of the tour generally causes the most 
trouble when it should give the least. One of the paradoxical 
features of personal equipment is the fact that those who are 
the most experienced carry the least. The old backwoodsman 
smiles derisively when the city camper arrives with forty-five 
complete changes of costume and in like manner the experi- 
enced tourist regards the car laden down with a pile of use- 
less impedimenta. Instead of finding useful articles which the 
tourist resolves to take along with him on his next trip, the con- 
trary is the case, Each trip, until the personal equipment is re- 
duced to a minimum, it is found that some article which seemed 
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Fig. 1—Modern forms of suit case and tire trunk which prove useful on an extended tour 
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Fig. 2—Two ways of carrying baggage; bad and good 


important at first can be dispensed with. One suit-case to each 
member of the party is sufficient, with the possible exception of 
a small handbag or satchel to accommodate the little necessities 
so dear to the hearts of the ladies. 

Assuming that our party consists of four people, two men and 
two women, all the personal baggage would be carried in four 
suit-cases and a small satchel. As the satchel does not take much 
room it may be placed anywhere in the tonneau. The suit-cases, 
tire casings and tubes remain to be packed on the car. The tires 
should be put on the car first, the best way to carry the casings 
being in a waterproof, button cover. These are generally made 
of enameled duck and protect the casing against the weather. 
Under no circumstances should the tires be left uncovered as 
such exposure impairs the rubber to such an extent that they will 
wear out in a very short time. 


Stowing Away Tires and Tubes 


ie and water are the natural enemies of tires and this 
should always be remembered. The inner tubes can be car- 
ried very well in a circular tire trunk which fits inside the casings. 
One of these tire trunks is shown in Fig. 1, while the whole tire 
outfit, with the two casings and the trunk of inner tubes is 
shown in Fig. 4, fastened to the car by means of the brackets 
adapted for the purpose and which are for sale at any accessory 
shop. If tires are carried in this way they will give no trouble 
and will be safe from the ravages of the weather. 

Those suit-cases are still to be packed. Where they shall be 
placed depends largely on the size of the car. If the car is fitted 
with a trunk rack, the proposition becomes very easy. At a small 
price, a trunk-like affair may be purchased in which three or four 
of the suit-cases may be placed." One of these, containing three 
suit-cases, is shown, with the cover lifted, in Fig. 1, while an- 
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other with one of the cases removed is shown in the same 
illustration. When these trunks are fitted to the car as depicted 
in the lower part of Fig. 2, they are very neat and compact 
and leave nothing in the way of the occupants of the tonneau. 
In the same illustration is shown the clumsy job that will result 
from putting a waterproof covering over the suit-cases and 
strapping them to the trunk rack. The time required to with- 
draw one of the suit-cases and refasten the waterproof cover 
is treble that required for withdrawing one of the suit-cases 
from the trunk. The racks which carry the trunk are not ex- 
pensive, as a rack of any size may be bought for $1.50. A very 
good form of rack which has been brought out lately is shown 
in Fig. 3. If no trunk rack is fitted it will be necessary to store 
the suit-cases in the tonneau or on the running-board. 


Keep the Running-Board Free 


A rig recently seen on a car starting for a long tour through 
a country that was rough, to say the least, is shown in Fig. 4. 
No comment on this is necessary. Aside from its appearance, the 
first hard rain that was encountered would produce a very sad 
result. If suit-cases aside from those on the trunk rack must be 
carried, they may be put on the running-board, although, if only 
for the sake of appearance, it is best to keep the running-board 
free. When putting the suit-cases on the running-board. indi- 
vidual button slip covers of duck or other waterproof material 
should be put over each. In this way any one may be. with- 
drawn. In a car with a fairly large tonneau three suit-cases may 
be readily carried against the back of the front seat. The foot 
rail will aid in the support of the cases, the bottom of the case 
being between the foot rail and the back of the front seat, while 
a strap placed around the cases through the handles, which are 
toward the rear, will hold them tightly. As regards the trunk 
often used, in which baggage is placed directly in the trunk, it 
has the difficulty that when putting up at a hotel and the differ- 
ent members of the party are in different rooms, several trips 
between the rooms will be necessary to distribute the baggage. 
The coats, which are an essential part of the clothing equip- 
ment, can always be kept in the tonneau. No harm will befall 
them there and they will be handy for use at a moment’s notice. 
Sweaters are also necessary in the spring or fall. Even in the 
summer, if some of the stops are far between, sweaters will give 
a welcome warmth in the coolness of the evening. These can 
be carried in the tonneau if there is no room in the suit-case, 
without inconveniencing the occupants. Suitable gloves and 
goggles will, of course, be carried. In the suit-cases will be the 
personal effects of the tourists. If all goes well a change of 
outer clothing will not be necessary on the trip. Underwear and 
toilet articles are all that is required. If the party expects to at- 
tend a fancy dress ball at one place and another entertainment at 
the next stop, it would be better to express the baggage ahead. 
Under such circumstances the trip would not be a real tour, and 
the automobile ride would be forced into a secondary place. 
Emergency equipment, while not necessary, is a very comfort- 

able thing to have on a trip of this nature. A gallon of gaso- 
line in one of the auxiliary cans which are sold at the supply 
houses especially for this purpose will often prove its utility. 

















Fig. 3—Form of trunk rack In general use 
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Without one of these a gasoline leak which might not be dis- 
covered until the car stopped short would be a serious thing. 
When the mergency tank is on the car, the leak may be patched 
up temporarily with a small piece of tire tape, the spare gaso- 
line poured into the tank and the car may be driven to a place 
where the supply can be renewed: This spare tank is not large 
and can be strapped somewhere where it will be out of the way 
and at the same time will not give a bad appearance to the car. 
A kerosene oil can forms a handy auxiliary supply tank and it 
can readily be fastened by means of a strap passed around it. 
An extra gallon or two of lubricating oil should also be taken 
along. In the summer, while the oil is running very freely, the 
level in the reservoir is apt to drop more quickly than at any 
other time. One oil concern makes a practice of supplying its 
patrons with brackets which can be readily affixed to the run- 
ning-boards of the car. These are affixed alongside of the tool 
box, as shown in Fig. 4. They are neat in appearance and hold 
the can of oil securely. 


Be Prepared for Accidents 


first aid kit, consisting of bandages, peroxide, sugeon’s 
scissors, adhesive tape, cord, Newskin or some similar mate- 
rial, cold cream and healing salve, should always be taken along. 
Leather cases are sold which are adapted especially for these kits. 
This kit may seldom, if ever, be used, but when required the tour- 
ist will be thankful that he took it along. At least one vacuum 
bottle should be taken on the trip. Two are better, one being 
reserved for hot drinks, while the other is suitable for cold. 
Other articles which should not be overlooked in the emergency 
equipment. are the tire chains, a waterproof cover, folding 
aluminum drinking tumblers, electric flash lamp, rubber spring 
bumpers, radiator mud aprons, leather straps, rebound straps, a 
volt-ammeter, tire pressure gauge, small oil-stone and a couple 
of blow-out patches. 

With these precautions and the outfit described, the tour 
should proceed smoothly. As regards travel, a word of advice 
may be given. Start as early as possible. A stag touring party 
may get away at 5 o'clock in the morning, but anything like that 
can never be hoped for when ladies accompany the tour and the 
pleasure of their company must be paid for by a little less time 
on the road. It will be found, however, a good rule to start early 
and to arrive at the resting place early in the day, anywhere 
from 3 o’clock in the afternoon on being a good hour in the 
country where a short stay would be a delight and not a delay. 
Very often a game of golf before twilight on a summer evening 
or a stroll about a spot of historic or scenic interest forms a 
delightful variation in the program of the tour. The secret of 
the success of the tour through whatever country it may be made 
lies primarily in careful preparation. 

IRELAND levies no tax on conveyances. Many Irish motorists 
contend that until the portion of the Act of Union relating 
to conveyance of taxes is repealed they need not pay revenue 
taxes on their cars. The Automobile Association and Motor 
Union has had this matter under consideration for some time 
past and its officials hope to issue a statement thereon shortly. 





USEFUL TOURING ACCESSORIES AND THEIR COST 

Article Price 

I I Se es kee gwen 1.00 

SES ESS Ape ee 80 — $1.75 

ee ID <n 45 vies 0 0a 6.00 w FeV ve eeyas 1.45 — 3.00 

EE Wires Beebe s + 6-ck ts ae andes ans Veateobes 9.50 

Tire casing holders (each)...................... 1.50 

Ce So Yue asin 4:0 an. da eos ais 6 dug ehielaens Jee 65 — 2.00 

RS oS adie vuln si-<s 5 rape oben no's <4 4% Sas o's -50 — *1.50 

ee BSP eae ae ene = ae” 16.00 — 50.00 

oR ee ae fe a re ae a 5.00 

Theemos bottles (quart). .....60 bids ieee 5.00 

Rubber spring bumpers (each)................. -75 

SOE POND DIOS 0. 5 os 50k 00 5.0 00,0 00 bpu58 dete 75 

BS een eee 6.00 

Box assorted cotter pins..............-.-2.seeee -10 

SPIE 6 bin a. s%s.4 od ad 0-02 ce ba ce S08 hb UT wRIEe - 2.00 

I GOIN. occ oko cco cc kesewks nddeea -40 
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Fig. I—A neat looking running board and another 


Harking Back a Decade 


~ROM The Motor Review, May 1, 1902: 

The first outdoor event of the season took place Saturday 
when the 100-mile endurafice run of the Long Island Automobile 
Club was held. A circuitous course from Jamaica to Massapequa 
and Oyster Bay was laid out.’ There were eighty-two entries in- 
cluding gasoline, electric and steam automobiles. The fastest 
unofficial time made was by a 12-horsepower Panhard entered 
and driven by J. Grant Lyman in 4:02:30, or an average of about 
25 miles an hour. The speed limit was fixed at 15 miles an hour. 

The publishing business formerly conducted by Emil Gross- 
man & Brother has been incorporated under the name of The 
Class Journal Company with the following officers: .H. M. Swet- 
land, president and genetal manager ; Emil Grossman, vice-presi- 
dent; F. L. Swetland, treasurer.—Editorial announcement. 

A very bad precedent has been set by some of the contestants 
in the recent run of the Long Island Automobile Club. The 
club specified 15 miles an hour as the.limit for the contest and 
still a number of the entrants made as high as 35 miles an hour 
and some of them covered the whole course at from 20 to 25 
miles an hour, thus breaking not only the club regulation but 
also the state law which provides for a maximum of 20 miles 
an hour in the open country.—Editorial. oe Pes 

The fall of the Waverley electric from the incline at the In- 
dianapolis show has been made the subject of a suit by the In- 
dianapolis agent for the Pierce bicycle. The automobile fell into 
the Pierce exhibit, demolishing several bicycles. 

Henry Winthrop, chairman of the Law Committee of the 
A. C. A., who was arrested for speeding, secured a stay of 
proceedings in court when he testified that upon being warned 
by a policeman, he pulled out his watch and timed the car as it 
passed the telegraph poles. He said that the car passed the poles 
at 5-second intervals, thus indicating a lower speed than 8 miles 
an hour. 
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This Car to Be a Real Ideal 
Ro: THE AUTOMOBILE: 


I herewith beg to outline an ideal car for a person in 

my circumstances. This ideal car is a limousine with a 

capacity for seven passengers; because Ihave lots of friends in 

this great town and I believe in letting them share in my good 
times. 

The motor is to be a six-cylinder design, 5 by 7 inches, water- 
cooled, and equipped with a two-point firing system. I would 
specify a Claudel carbureter, forced-feed lubrication, a silent- 
chain driven fan, and vanes in the flywheel. Of course, the motor 
would have to be perfectly silent, and must remain so if given a 
reasonable amount of care. I would desire a Hele-Shaw clutch 
and a Maudslay chain transmission, giving four speeds forward 
and reverse. Cardan drive should actuate the rear wheels 
through a floating axle. Two sets of brakes should be used, 
acting on the transmission. Thc wheelbase of the car should 
be 140 inches, with a tread of 64 inches, dual wire wheels being 
used all around, while tires should be 36 by 5 inches. 

Suspension should be by four elliptic springs, 46 inches long 
and 3 inches wide, with eight leaves in the front and ten in the 
rear. In addition to this I would ask for a set of Truffault- 
Hartford shock-absorbers. Another point of advantage would 
lie in the use of the Ideal seat described in one of your recent 
issues. The body should be so designed as to give a great meas- 
ure of comfort, both when riding and when at rest. 

A modern business man needs must spend so much of his 
time away from his home city that it is a pity if he has to miss, 
during that time, the agreeable comfort that would surround 
him there. In combination with this feature there should be the 
possibility of great speed and easy riding; hence the powerful 
motor and the superior type of suspension used. A long wheel- 
base adds to capacity as well as to the desirable kinetic quali- 
ties, and a proportionate tread is naturally brought in by a de- 
sire for harmonic design. 7 

To come to the final question of price, I think that it would be 
possible to construct my ideal car for $7,000. 

New York City. Joun Henry Jones. 
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Says Knight Motor Is Efficient 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

Following the example of some of- your subscribers, I am 
sending you my conception of an ideal automobile, hoping that it 
may prove of interest to your readers. Most of the features 
embodied in this machine are not theories, but practical results 
attained through years of experience with the various types of 
automobile construction. 

The motor should be of the six-cylinder poppet-valve type 
with the conventional T-shaped cylinders cast in pairs, although 
if I were looking for efficiency as against reliability and durabil- 
ity, I should choose the Silent Knight motor, which is, when 
new, doubtless the most efficient of automobile engines. It should 
have a bore of 5 1-4 inches and a stroke of 5 or 5 1-4 inches, 
although I must admit that the long stroke is an excellent idea: 

A circulating, constant-level splash system of lubrication has 
proven to be the simplest and best. 

A positive centrifugal pump and honeycomb radiator should 
be used in the cooling system. 

The ignition should consist of a Mea magneto with spark- 
plugs over the intake valves and a single coil and distributor with 
plugs over the exhaust valve. 

An electric self-starter, such as the Aplco, should be used; 
this should furnish current for the lights, Klaxon horn and 
auxiliary ignition system. 

The clutch should be of the multiple disk type running in oil, 
and the transmission of the conventional four-speed selective 
construction, direct on fourth. 

The rear axle should be of the full-floating, worm-gear type 
with torsion tube and yoke with single universal joint. The 
frame should be underslung with semi-elliptic springs of good 
length. Wheels fitted with Dayton airless tires of a sufficient 
diameter to afford a clearance of 15 inches would answer best. 
Wheelbase on a car of this size should be between 138 and 144 
inches, depending entirely on its use. 

Left-hand control with levers in center and worm and nut 
steering gear should be used. 


Matteawan, N. Y. Cuarces L. Meyer. 
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Reason for Noisy Gears 


Inaccuracies of Manufacture Cause Clash- 
ing Unless Gear is Reassembled in 
Its Original Meshing 


Fagen aly four-cylinder car which was usually silent de- 
veloped an objectionable and mysterious noise in the dif- 
ferential case. The car was placed in the repairman’s hands, 
owing to the fracture of the short spindle connecting the rear 
universal joint to the bevel pinion. After the differential case 
was dismantled and the pinion removed, the broken spindle was 
replaced by a new one of exactly the same dimensions and of care- 
fully selected material. The work was carried out under com- 
petent supervision, and no fault was to be found either in the 
machining or the fitting of the parts. The gears were silent 
enough on first and second; on third and fourth the noise and 
vibrations in the differential case became very marked. After con- 
siderable time had been spent in a vain effort to put the matter 
right, it was found that by putting into mesh two particular 
teeth the drive recovered its usual quietness and smoothness. 

The investigation of this particular case led to the following 
considerations, which, if not new, at least are not sufficiently 
appreciated by engineers responsible for the design and selec- 
tion of the gears for an automobile. 

On the car in question the bevel pinion and wheel have 
20 and 60 teeth respectively. The ratio being an integral num- 
ber, namely 3, we can say that the number of teeth of the wheel 
is a multiple of that of the pinion. This case is diagrammatically 
reproduced in Fig. 1, where, however, for simplicity’s sake, the 
number of teeth has been reduced to 8 and 32 for pinion and 
wheel respectively. It is quite obvious that the actual number of 
teeth is of no consequence provided the number of teeth of the 
wheel be a multiple of that of the pinion, as stated before. 


Same Teeth Engage Continuously 


|" Fig. 1, we assume the two gears to be in mesh in such 

a way that tooth 1 of A is in contact with tooth 1 of B. 
When this system of gears rotates, the tooth 1 of A will suc- 
cessively come in contact with teeth 9, 17, 25 and—provided the 
rotation be extended to a completed revolution—with tooth 1 
again of wheel B. As long as the system rotates, the contact of 
tooth 1 of A with the teeth of the wheel will invariably take 
place in the order just stated. The same remark obviously ap- 
plies to any tooth of A. For instance, tooth 2 of A will only 
come in mesh with teeth 1o, 18, 26 and 2 of B; tooth 3 of A 
with teeth 11, 19, 27 and 3, and so forth. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that for the case represented in Fig. 1 each tooth’of the 
pinion meshes only with four particular teeth of the wheel with- 
out ever coming in contact with any other tooth of the same. 
That is to say, if the number of teeth of the larger wheel is N, 
this number being a multiple of the number n of teeth of the 
pinion, any tooth of the latter, will only mesh with N/n teeth of 
the wheel without making contact with the others. Under these 
circumstances it is tolerably clear that if any inaccuracy exists 
in the profile of one of the teeth of the pinion the shape of the 
corresponding set of teeth of the wheel will mould itself accord- 
ingly after a certain period of running, especially if this grinding 
process is accelerated—as it often is—by running the gears in a 
mixture of oil and fine emery powder. This method of curing 
a faulty gearing can hardly be recommended, for the gears can 
only run satisfactorily if the original meshing under which the 
gears were “worked in” is maintained. 

To make this point quite clear, assume the system of gears 
in Fig. 1 has taken apart and re-assembled in such a way that 
tooth 1 of B now meshes with tooth 2 of A instead of tooth | 
as was formerly the case. This tooth 2 of A will then have to 
work with that set of teeth of B which corresponds to toot’ 1. 


A similar occurrence will take place with the remaining teeth 
of A so that the whole meshing is upset and the grinding or 
working in process must be gone through once more. 

This was exactly what happened with the car referred to, and 
of all the parts of a car the one most likely to give trouble in 
this respect is undoubtedly the bevel drive on the live axle. On 
the differential itself a crown wheel with a number of teeth mul- 
tiples of the satellites will not have the same consequences, the 
wheel being simultaneously in mesh with several pinions and the 
motion of the gears comparatively small. Gearboxes with wheels 
always in mesi are still very scarce and consequently do not call 
for special consideration. With the ordinary type of gearbox, 
when sliding one gear mesh with the other the contact does not 
necessarily always occur between two particular teeth, and as the 
process of changing speed is often repeated, it is only natural to 
infer that. within a comparatively short time all the teeth of the 
smaller wheel will have meshed with those of the larger, thus 
equalizing the profile of the teeth and ensuring uniform wear.— 
A. Cattaneo in The Motor Trader. 


Birminghen'e Rubber Slaves 


per, ENGLAND, April 20—Public attention is being 
called to the “rubber slaves,” as the girls are called who 
work in the inner-tube factories of that city. Girls receive the 
tubes which need joining up, for the purpose of putting on an ex- 
tra piece for strengthening at the valves, etc. A mixture of 
chloride of sulphur and bisulphide of carbon is required. This 
produces a volatile liquid known in the trade as “cold cure.” The 
tubes are joined up and the patches put in with the liquid, which, 
evaporating, forms a naphtha gas. Its effect on the girls at work 
is that of a kind of intoxication which turns them into furies. 
This is followed by a state of coma, causing the girls to fall 
prostrate, moaning and crying for fresh air. They shortly re- 
cover and return to work. For all of this, they receive the 
munificent sum of I! 1-2 cents for joining and finishing 100 tubes. 
For putting on a wrong-sized valve patch, or putting a patch on 
in a wrong place, a fine of 2 cents is levied. If a tube has to be 
rejected on account of a twist in it, the girl must pay a fine of 
6 cents. Philanthropists are looking into the conditions under 
which these girls are working. 

THE DANGER into which the occupants of an automobile are 
liable to be placed in the event of the driver becoming seriously 
ill while at the wheel has caused the demand to be raised that 
no man shall be granted a license to drive a car until a reliable 
physician has issued a certificate to the effect that the chauf- 
feur’s heart is sound. 





Fig. 1—Diagram to aid in explanation of cause of nolsy gears 
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Fig. 1—(Upper)—Showing center control 
National. 


and left-side drive of 
(Lower)—Showing dash equipment and control pedals 





Fig. 2—Right and left sides of National Series V motor, showing 
magneto and water pump connections and valve casings 
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Series V National 


Althou gh Presenting the General Char- 
acteristics of the Line, the New Model 


Shows a Dozen or More Construc- 
tional Changes 


Left-Side Steering and Center Control Have Been Adopted, 
These Changes Necessitating Alterations in Motor 
Details— Stroke Longer and Bore Smaller 

than in Previous Types 


HILE National automobiles have not been manufac- 
\W tured on a yearly basis since the latter part of 1910, a 
new type known as Series V has just been formally 
announced as the standard product of the Indianapolis factory. 
Although not known as such, it is really a 1913 car, and repre- 
sents the last word in automobile construction in the eyes of its 
designers, who at the present time can foresee no future changes. 
While a dozen changes have been made in the constructional 
make-up, with the object of eliminating as far as possible noise 
in the gears and the engine, the Series V cars present the same 
general characteristics and have all the National earmarks which 
have come to be looked upon as standard in cars of this name. 

The most important change is the adoption of left-side steer- 
ing and center control, a tendency which is fast gaining ground 
with American automobile makers and which has such points as 
facility in negotiating corners, ease and safety in going around 
other vehicles and easy access to both front seats in its favor. 

This change has necessitated the shifting of the inlet valves 
and manifold and the carbureter to the left side of the motor, 
and the placing of the exhaust valves, water pump and magneto 
on the right. This has not changed the design of the motor 
in any way, the T-head, four-cylinder construction being re- 
tained. Twin castings are used. 

The motor is supported on the chassis frame by brackets at 
the forward ends which are booted to the upper half of the crank- 
case. At the rear end of the engine there is a cross piece which 
is fastened to the upper half of the crankcase also, but over the 
rear main bearing between the end of the crankcase and the fly- 
wheel. 


Longer Stroke and Smaller Bore 


he cylinder dimensions are 4 7-8 by 6 inches, a slightly longer 
stroke and smaller bore than in the previous type, Series 
S, the motor of which has 5 by § 11-16-inch cylinders. The in- 
let and exhaust cams of this new engine are designed for maxi- 
mum power and for quiet running at the same time. Although 
the cylinder sizes have been changed, the horsepower is rated 
the same as formerly. The car, however, will develop 17 per cent. 
more power than its predecessor, it is claimed. 

The crankshaft and all studs used throughout the engine are 
made of chrome vanadium steel. The main bearings are made 
of Parson’s white bronze, while the connecting-rod bearings are 
constructed of white metal with bronze backs. Bearings of such 
design are commonly called bronze-filled ones. This bronze back- 
ing feature is new in the National motor. 

There is no change in the design of the pistons, the slightly ~ 
domed head and inside web bracing being retained. Four ec- 
centric rings are placed above the wrist pin, which is held in 
place by a single set screw, passing through one of the bosses. 

The inclosing of both the ignition and exhaust valve springs 
is new. By thus housing the tappet rods and springs in special 
pressed steel jackets, no dirt or grit can get into the lifters or 
their bearings and the aim for engine silence is aided, since any 
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noise which the tappets may make is deadened by the inclosing 
jackets. 

These housings for the springs and tappets are made easily re- 
movable by being split along their length. Spring clamps hold 
the two halves together. No screws or bolts are required to hold 
these clamps in place, making it a very simple matter merely to 
open the two halves, and to remove the housings from their 
positions. They rest upon the top of the flanges on the push-rod 
guides. 

The constant circulation and partial splash oiling system which 
has been used for several years has been retained. There is a 
constant level, force-feed oiler, with a gear-driven pump, thus 
positively oiling all working parts of the motor. The oil over- 
flows from the reservoirs, into which the ends of the connecting- 
rods dip into the bottom of the crankcase. From this lowest 
point the oil is forced back to the bearings and thoroughly 
lubricates the working members. 

The water pump, while it is of the same centrifugal type, is 
made slightly larger than on previous models. It is placed for- 
ward of the magneto on the right-hand side of the motor, and 
is positively driven by gearing from the crankshaft. 


Magneto Double Distributer Type 


E hae Schebler carbureter is retained and is of the 1 3-4-inch 

size on all models except the roadster, which is equipped 
with the 2-inch size. A metal strap fastens the carbureter rig- 
idly to the crankcase at a point a little forward of the center on 
the left side of the motor. A Miller carbureter is made optional 
on the new roadster, and a Diezemann type on the touring cars 
and the toy tonneau model. 

A new ignition system replaces the two separate ignition sys- 
tems which were formerly used on the touring cars and roadsters. 
Series V touring cars and toys are equipped with Bosch double- 
distributor magnetos of the high-tension type. This ignition is 
also augmented by the use of a storage battery. There are two 
sets of spark-plugs which are located in the valve caps in the 
cylinder heads. The only change from Series S types is the 
magneto itself, which, while it is of the same make as formerly 
used, is of the double-distributer type instead of the single 
type. On the roadster the ignition system remains the same. A 
double-distributer Splitdorf magneto with two sets of spark- 
plugs and storage battery are used. By each of these systems. 
the use of double distributers fires both sets of spark-plugs sim- 
ultaneously on either the battery or the magneto. 

Pressure feed is used on the gasoline tanks of all models, the 
pressure being secured from a small pump driven from the cam- 
shaft. This pump is located in the crankcase, and is capable of 
producing a pressure of 2 pounds. A cam actuates the 1-inch pis- 
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ton of this pump. Attached to the piston by an arm extending 
from the piston head is a roller which is held against the cam 
by means of a stiff spring 5-8-inch in diameter. A ball check 
valves allows the compressed air to pass from the piston barrel 
on the in stroke of the piston to the pipe leading to the gasoline 
tank. In the Series S only the roadster was equipped with this 
pressure pump on the gasoline tank, gravity being relied upon to 
convey the fuel to the carbureter. 

The fan, which is of the adjustable ball-bearing type and is 
attached to the engine base, is made in one piece of pressed steel 
and is driven by a broad leather belt from the pump or magneto 
shaft. This unit fan construction is new, the blades being 
formerly riveted to the arms. 

A single-cylinder tire pump has been added. This is located 
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Fig. 3—Section through crankcase. Note timing gears, vaive and 
oil-pump drive 





Fig. 4—Plan view of the Series V National chassis, showing arrangement of torque and drive members 
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Fig. 5—Two views of the National Series V rear axle 


on the left side of the motor and in front of the exhaust cam- 
shaft gear case. It is driven by a cone clutch, which is thrown 
into engagement only when it is desired to use the pump. This 
clutch operates within the camshaft gear, making a very com- 
pact construction. The clutch is connected with the crankshaft 
of the pump, the piston of which is operated through a 5-inch 
connecting-rod. This piston is 1 3-8 inches in diameter and hasa 
stroke of 3 inches. There is a check valve in the top of the 
pump cylinder through which the compressed air is sent to the 
tires. Air is admitted to the cylinder for compression through 
a small spring-seated poppet valve which is also located in the 
cylinder head. It is opened by suction caused by the downward 
stroke of the piston, the air entering through holes in the flat 
sides of the hexagonal nut which screws the valve housing to 
te cylinder head. 

The radiator is supported on trunnions instead of being bolted 
to the frame by means of plates, as was formerly done. This 
revives the radiator of many of the ordinary jars and jerks, and 
also makes its removal from the frame a very simple matter. It 
is of the straight-line, cellular type. 

The dash control of the air to the carbureter is retained as 
well as the auxiliary air valve on the intake pipe. This latter is 
operated from the steering post as formerly, but the valve itself 
is of new form. A small poppet type is now used in place of 
the sleeve arrangement on previous models. The steering post 
lever opens the poppet valve against a spring which holds the 
valve on its seat in the usual way. 

No change has been made in the cone clutch and it is retained 
at the same size. It is a self-contained aluminum cone, which is 
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Fig. 6—Sectional view showing rear axle and drive-shaft 
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Fig. 7—Illustrating the new National 40 Roadster 


leather-faced and spring-cushioned"to give gradual engagement. 
It is so designed as to be removable without disturbing the trans- 
mission in any way. 

In the transmission, however, a number of changes have been 
made. Silico-manganese steel oil-tempered gears are now used. 
There are three speeds forward and a reverse, as formerly, and 
annular ball bearings are used on the main-and countershafts. 
The transmission has been virtually turned end for end so that 
the countershaft runs at a much lower speed than in previous 
types. The designers claim to have succeeded by this scheme and 
by special cutting of the gear teeth in rendering the transmis- 
sion perfectly silent. 


Rear System is Entirely New 


he transmission case is fastened to the chassis frame by 
means of two channeled cross members. The forward 
support is bowed so as to pass underneath, while the rear one is 
straight, the rear end of the transmission case being fastened 
under it by means of two bolts. 

Two universal joints on the propeller shaft are now used in- 
stead of one, as formerly. They are at the ends of the shaft, 
one just to the rear of the transmission case and the other for- 
ward of the differential housing. A torsion member of pressed- 
steel channel section replaces the former torsion tube. This 
member runs to the left of the drive shaft and fastens at its 
front end to the rear cross support of the transmission case and 
to the differential housing at its other and larger end. 

The rear system in the Series V cars is entirely new. The 
differential and driving pinion are housed within a pressed steel 
case which has a large steel support for the gears. Cast steel 





























Fig. &—Front view of motor with single-cylinder tire pump 
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was formerly used in the construction of 
the differential housing. The new design 
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been lengthened from 124 inches to 128 
inches, while that of the roadster remains 





permits the housing to be thrown out of 
line without affecting the mesh of the 
gears. 

The floating type of axle is continued, 
the inner axle being used only as a driver. 
The wheels are mounted on a double row 
of Timken bearings on a hollow axle, 
which carries all of the weight. Since the 
housing is made in three pieces, the whole 
is readily accessible, as may be seen in 
Fig. 5. 

Internal expanding foot brakes and ex- 
ternal contracting emergency brakes are 
retained, although they have been made 
considerably wider and are lined with 
Thermoid, a specially prepared brake lining. 
The brakes on previous models had no 
brake linings, a metal-to-metal system be- 
ing used. The brakes continue at the same 
diameter of 16 inches. 





120 inches. The tire sizes have been 
changed from 36 by 4 inches on the road- 
sters, toy tonneau, and five-passenger tour- 
ing car models to 36 by 4 1-2 inches on the 
toy tonneaus and five-passenger types and 
34 by 4 1-2 inches on the roadster. This 
latter was sold with the option of this size 
of tires on the Series S type. The tire size 
of the seven-passenger car has been 
changed from 37 by 4 1-2 to 36 by § inches. 

Very advanced designs in bodies are 
noticeable on all of the Series V cars. They 
present a lower and more rangy look than 
their predecessors. This is partly due to 
the fact that they are suspended 2 1-2 
inches lower than the Series S machines, 
and partly because they have been designed 
along lines set down by a famous German 
body builder. 

The mudguards have been made plain 











The front axle is of I-beam section and 
it is a one-piece forging. The general 
form of axle has been retained, the center 
being bowed. There are adjustable roller 
bearings in the hubs and also at the tops 
of the yokes. 

The frame is of pressed steel, wide- 
flanged and of 4 1-2-inch channel section. 
It is curved up over the rear axle, and 
there are diagonal braces which are riv- 
eted in place across the rear corners. 

No change has been made in the suspen- 
sion, other than the lengthening of the 








and they are held in place by substantial 
irons to prevent any vibration. These 
guards are wide and continuous and per- 
fectly smooth on the upper side. There is 
no corrugation following along the edge. 
A metal dust shield is placed between the 
frame and the running board. Shields 
have also been placed over the rear spring 
shackles. Detachable metal dustpans pro- 
tect all the working parts of the transmis- 
sion and the under part of the engine 
from water and dust. 

All models are finished with black 











rear three-quarter scroll elliptic springs 
from 48 inches to 50 inches. The rear 
half-elliptic remain 40 inches in length. All 
springs are 2 1-4 inches wide. 

The steering system gear is of the worm-and-gear type with 
ball and joint connections to the steering knuckle. The steer- 
ing wheel is 18 inches in diameter, and the angle of the steering 
post has not been altered. The quadrant, on which are mounted 
the spark and throttle levers, is placed above the wheel, while 
the auxiliary air valve lever is located just below the wheel on 
the column. 

The clutch and brake pedals and accelerator pedal have been 
accorded the same location on the floor as in the other models, 
although an aluminum heel rest has been added to assist in the 
use of the accelerator. 

On all models except the roadster, rectangular gasoline tanks 
are carried in the rear, being hung from the frame. On the 
roadster the tank is of circular form and is mounted back of 
the seat. The tanks of the former have a capacity of 21 gallons 
while the roadster tank will hold 30 gallons. In the tanks there 
are fine wire mesh strainers for separating gasoline and water. 

The wheelbase of the touring cars and toy tonneau cars has 





Fig. 10—Illustrating the National 40 touring car 


Fig. 9—Transverse section through the 
gear-set housing, showing control 


enameled and nickel-trimmed parts instead 
of brass as in previous models. Ventila- 
tors are placed in the dash on the touring 
car and toy tonneau types. Two small 
boxes are also placed on the inner side of the dash for the safe- 
keeping of articles. These little boxes are furnished with locks. 

The inner luxuriousness of the touring cars has been carried 
out to a higher degree of perfection than in earlier models, 1o- 
inch upholstery being now used instead of 5-inch. Within the 
tonneau there is a coat rail and a leather protector on the rear 
of the front seat. Tools are carried under the front seat. 

Firestone demountable rims, Prest-O-Starter, electric lights and 
tire carriers, Fig. 11, are standard on all models. 





Fig. 11—Rear arrangement of touring car models 
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Dynamo Reg ulrements 


for Electric Lights 


Voltage Needed for Lamps of the Desired 
Capacity and for Different Types 
of Motor Designs 


Metropolitan Section of the S. A. E. Hears Interesting 
Paper on this Important Subject 


N determining the necessary qualifications for a dynamo light- 
ing system for any particular use, the following points im- 
mediately become of importance : 

(1) The lamps to be used. 

(2) The dynamo output needed. 

(3) The dynamo speed and the method of driving the dynamo. 

(4) The proper size storage battery to be used with the 
dynamo selected. 

(5) The type of wiring. 

The most important of these is “What lamps to use.” 

After determining the lamps to be used we immediately know 
the amperes taken by these lamps, and from this the other points 
can be readily deduced. 

There are only three size bulbs now in general use for head- 
light work, these being respectively 16, 21 and 25 candlepower. 
For small motor cars which travel at comparatively slow speed, 
and where the owners would be satisfied with light that while 
better than acetylene lights usually supplied with these small 
cars, is still not the most powerful, and where he wil! not be 
liable to compare his lights with those of friends who have higher 
power to the detriment of the 16-candlepower lamps, 16-candle- 
power is undoubtedly ample. On the higher powered cars the 21- 
candlepower bulbs are in almost universal use today. These will 
give ample light for driving up to a speed of say 40 miles an 
hour at night, illuminating the road far enough ahead so that 
any object may be observed in time to stop almost as well as in 
the daylight, and in fact gives all the light that is needed. 

Such lamps when used with a shallow parabolic reflector will 
light a road so feet wide for the full width of the road from 
the front of the car to a point over a qitarter milé away. A deep 
parabola of the same focus will light the road even further, but 
will not give as much light at the sides close to the car. 

Where extremely high-powered cars are used running at very 
high speed and where very large reflectors can be used, 25- 
candlepower bulbs are sometimes used. 

It must be realized that with small reflectors built to take a 
16-candlepower bulb, the insertion of a 21-candlepower bulb will 
not give the proportionate larger amount of light on the road 
that 21 is to 16, and similarly a 25-candlepower bulb in a re- 
flector built for 21 candlepower will not give sufficient additional 
light to warrant its use. 

The reflector should be adapted for the particular size bulb to 
be used, and for this reason there is little use in using large 
candlepower bulbs in small reflectors. 

With a commercial reflector having the greatest diameter of 
8 inches, a 16-candlepower bulb is about all that can be eco- 
nomically focussed. With one of 10-inch diameter a 21-candle- 
power bulb should be used, and there is little use in using a bulb 
larger than 21 candlepower unless you have a 12-inch reflector, 
which is very seldom seen on account of the large size. 

We can therefore safely assume that the bulbs to be chosen 
for the headlights will be of 21 candlepower, these being almost 
universal for cars of over 25 horsepower today. 





*] d by Leonard Kebler, member Society Automobile Engineers, 
bofeet Musrepetioen Section, New York, on April 24 
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The side lamps and rear lamps are signal lamps only, and for 
these bulbs of small candlepower can be used. Four candle- 
power or 2-candlepower bulbs are adequate, and it is customary 
to use 4-candlepower side lights, and 2-candlepower rear lights. 
The amount of current taken by these side and rear lights is 
so small that there is no objection to using 4-candlepower bulbs 
for all three, or 2 candlepower for all three, but the desirability 
to have a brilliant light at the side, for appearance, has led to 
the use of 4-candlepower bulbs. Frosting these bulbs in the 
side lights gives a very pleasing appearance and I think will be 
very largely adopted in the near future. 

In addition to the heads, sides and rear, the car will probably 
be equipped with such current consuming devices as a speed- 
ometer light and electric horn, very possibly a cigar lighter, in 
the tonneau or limousine, and similar lights. None of these 
lights, however, is used for a very long period of time, and in 
designing the balance of the system after having decided on the 
five main lamps it may be safely assumed that the overload 
capacity of the outfit will take care of these additional loads 
which are run for a short time only. 

We have therefore assumed that the lamp load on an ordinary 
car should be two 21-candlepower headlights, two 4-candlepower 
sidelights and a 2-candlepower rear light. The two headlights _ 
will take 7 amperes, the two side lights 1.7 amperes, the rear 
light .6 ampere, making a total lighting load of 9.3 amperes. 

The second point we have to determine is the dynamo output 
needed. 

We have already assumed the light load to be 9.3 amperes. In 
order to make sure that we have ample overload capacity to 
take care of the many short loads made by the horn, speed- 
ometer light, etc., the dynamo should be capable of delivering to 
the storage battery, slightly more amperes than is required by 
the lamp load. For this reason an ampere output of 10 amperes 
of the dynamo has been almost universally accepted as the proper 
amount when such a lighting equipment is used. This will keep 
the storage battery always up to the best efficiency, and at the 
same time it is small enough, so that the storage battery will not 
have to have too large plates in order to run without undue 
deterioration. ; 

The dynamos should be so geared to the car as to give its full 
output at from 15 to 18 miles an hour, and any speed above this. 

At a speed lower than 15 to 18 miles an hour, the car will 
not be driven for more than a very few miles with all the lights 
lighted, and the reserve capacity of the storage battery will 
more than make up for this short time. Of course when the car 
is being driven in the city where the headlights are not being 
used, it often runs slower than this speed, but at these lower 
speeds the dynamo is generating a proportionately smaller 
amount and will give ample current to take care of the two sides 
and the rear lamp which takes only a total of about 2.3 am- 
peres. 

A shunt-wound dynamo which will deliver 10 amperes at say 
15 miles an hour, will deliver 2.3 amperes at 8 to 9 miles an 
hour, so that whenever the car is running it will supply ample 
current for the sides and rear lamps. 

We have now decided that the lamps to be used continually 
will be two 21-candlepower heads, two 4-candlepower side lights 
and a 2-candlepower rear lamp. Also for this we will need a 
dynamo of 10 amperes at from 15 to 18 miles an hour. 

The next point is at what speed of the dynamo should we 
get IO amperes output, or, in other words, what shall be the 
ratio of speed between the dynamo and the engine, and what 
shall be the method of driving the dynamo. 

These two points are so inter-related that they should logically 
be considered together. 

The size, weight, and consequently cost of the dynamo, is de- 
termined not only by the ampere capacity but also the speed 
at which the dynamo will deliver this 10 amperes capacity into 
a 6-volt, 3-cell lead battery. 

In this paper I will not enter into discussion as to the relative 
size, weight and cost of shunt series compound or magneto type 
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dynamos, and simply limit my statements to the fact that in 
dynamos of any one type, the size, weight and cost is determined 
by the ampere capacity and the speed at which this number of 
amperes can be put into a 3-cell lead battery. 

The cost of a dynamo which will deliver say 6 volts and 
10 amperes at 1,500 revolutions per minute, is 30 per cent. less 
than one which gives the same output of 1,000 revolutions per 
minute and it is less than half the cost, and of about half the 
weight of one designed for the same output at 500 revolutions per 
minute. 

A shunt-wound dynamo designed to put 10 amperes into a 3- 
cell battery at about 1,000 revolutions, weighs approximately 21 
pounds, and can be made approximately 8 inches long by 5 5-8 
inches high by 4 3-4 inches wide. If we reduce this speed to 500 
revolutions the weight becomes approximately 33 pounds, and 
the dimensions approximately 9 1-4 inches by 7 1-2 inches by 
4 3-4 inches. 

This 1,000-revolution dynamo should be run at about twice 
engine speed for the best results, and the 500-revolution dynamo 
should be run at engine speed for the best results. The ques- 
tion immediately comes up as a matter of judgment, whether 
there is sufficient advantage in running at the slower speed, to 
make up for the added weight and the added cost. 

It will be found in general that where a shaft is provided on 
the engine to which the dynamo can be coupled, and this shaft 
runs at engine speed, the added weight and cost of the engine 
speed dynamo is warranted because it eliminates the cost and 
complication of sprockets and chain for driving the dynamo. 
But where such a shaft would have to be put specially in the 
engine and driven by gears, or when some shaft already pro- 
jecting runs at engine speed, but is not so located that the 
dynamo could be directly coupled to it, and consequently either 
gears or sprockets and chain have to be used, there is little 
question but that a dynamo delivering its full output at 1,000 
revolutions per minute and running at about twice engine speed 
is the happy mean in the weight cost and size. A dynamo 
which will put 10 amperes into a 3-cell battery at 1,000 revolu- 
tions, driven at twice engine speed on a car with 36-inch wheels, 
geared 3 I-2 to I on the back axle, will start to charge the bat- 
tery at from 6 to 7 miles an hour and will give enough current 
to supply all the lamps—about 10 amperes at 15 miles per 
hour. 

The same dynamo on a car geared 3 to 1 with 36-inch wheels 
starts to charge the battery at 9 miles per hour, and will deliver 
enough current to take care of all the lamps at 18 miles per 
hour. Such a dynamo I believe to be the ideal one where there 
is no provision made for driving directly at engine speed. 

A machine running at higher speed than this has not suffi- 
cient advantage in less weight and cost to warrant the higher 
speed of the chain and the higher speed in revolutions per 
minute of the armature and to warrant the additional wear on 
the bearings and additional chance for noise. At the same time 
the use of a dynamo at less than twice engine speed to get a 
reduction in chain speed and wear on the bearings has not 
sufficient advantage to. warrant the use of a larger, heavier 
dynamo running at say engine speed and driven by chain or 
gears. 

On a dynamo driven by 3-8-inch pitch silent chain at twice 
engine speed, sprockets of 30 and 15 teeth would be used. At 
45 miles per hour this chain would run at 1,500 lineal feet per 
minute and at 60 miles per hour at 2,000 feet per minute. This 
is not an excessive speed, but if a dynamo giving its output at 
1,500 revolutions per minute were used running at 3 times 
engine speed, we would use 45 and 15 tooth sprockets and the 
chain speed becomes 2,250 feet per minute at 45 miles per hour 
and 3,000 at 60 miles per hour, which is too high for efficiency 
or long life. We may therefore decide not to run our dynamo 
at over two times engine speed. 

On the other hand where it is possible to drive at engine speed 
through an Oldham coupling, the ideal case is undoubtedly 
reached, and in this case the additional weight and cost of the 
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dynamo is warranted, as we save the additional cost of sprock- 
ets and chain and eliminate the necessity of oiling these, etc. 

Having determined the lights to be used, the dynamo output 
and the relative speed of the dynamo to the car, the next point 
to determine is the method of driving the dynamo. 

A very ‘useful method of driving the dynamo is to extend 
the pump shaft through the pump, leaving an extension back of 
the pump to which the dynamo can be directly coupled by means 
of an Oldham coupling. 

In other cases it is possible to have the armature shaft of the 
dynamo extend through both ends and drive from the timing 
gears through the dynamo armature to the magneto, having the 
magneto and the dynamo lined up in tandem. In each of 
these cases a dynamo running at engine speed is used for the 
4-cylinder car and 1 1-2 times engine speed for a 6-cylinder 
machine. 

When neither of these methods is possible and it becomes 
necessary to drive the dynamo by gears or silent chain, we will 
then use the higher speed machine, running at about twice 
engine speed, and this can be driven in a number of different 
ways. 

Where the pump is driven separately from the magneto it 
may be driven at twice engine speed and the dynamo can be 
run directly from the pump shaft through an Oldham coupling. 

(To be continued next week.) 


Calendar of Coming Events 


W hat the Months Ahead Have in Store 
for the Sport-Loving Automobilist 


Shows 

April 29-May 4....lurlington, Vt., Annual Shew, State Armory, Burling- 
ton Merchants Protective Association. 

May GEE. .csisces Philadelphia, Show and Carnival, Belmont Race Track, 
Narberth, Pa., Belmont Motor Club. 

May 16-19........ New Orleans, Annual Meeting National Good Roads 
Congress. 

June 17-22........ Milwaukee, Wis., Convention and First Annual Show, 
National Gas Engine Association. 

June 27-29........ Detroit, Mich., Summer Meeting of the Society of 
Automobile Engineers. 

"err Winters, Bie. Canadain Industrial Exhibition. 

uly 22-26....-+... Detroit, Mich., Cadillaqua eek. : 


Sept. 23-Oct. 3.....New York City, Rubber Show, Grand Central Palace. 
Race Meets, Runs, Hill Climbs, Etc. 


May 4. .ccccscesces Santa Monica, Cal., Annual Road Race, Motor Car 
Dealers’ Association. 

May 5S..... pesewtin Los Angeles, Cal., Motordrome Meet. 

May 11.....-.+0.- \tlanta, Ga., Hill Climb, Atlanta Automobile and Ac- 
cessory Association. 

May 17-i8......... Denver, Col., Track Meet, Colorado State Automobile 
Association. ‘ 

a err Washington, D. C., Reliability Run. 

Se SR. edcteceses Indianapolis, Ind., Speedway, 500-mile race. 

May 30..........- Salem, H., Track Races, Rockingham Park. 

~S Sarr Washington, D. C., Reliability Run, Washington Post. 

"ae .. Narberth, Pa., Track Races, Quaker City Motor Club. 

une 20...........Algonquin, Tll., Annual Hill-Climb, Chicago Motor Club. 

“Se | Ae Portland, Me., Reliability Run, Pine Tree Motor 
test Association. 

- |. Perr re Relle Fourche, S. Dak., Second Annual Track Meet. 

fat Gino d ccseedee Petersburg, Ind., Track Meet. 

ee Tepe es Taylor, Tex., Track Meet, Taylor Automobile Club. 

July 4-6...........Old Orchard, Me., Beach Meet, Old Orchard Automo- 


bile Association. 

Re . SPP ET Ere Tacoma, Wash., Road Races. 

| a: Se Milwaukee, Wis., Reliability Run, 
Automobile Association. 


Wisconsin State 


Aug. 8-10. ....se Galveston, Tex., Beach Meet. 
Aug. 23-24........ El ia, Tll., Natioral Stock Car Races, Chicago Motor 
ub. 
ES ere Indianapolis, Ind., Track Races, /. x 
Sept. ET EE ee ar Til., Commercial Vehicle Test, Chicago Motor 
ub. 
Out. S.ccccess ...--Philadelphia, Pa., Annual Fairmount Park Road Race, 
Quaker City Motor Club. 
Ost. Pols. co vevase Chicago, IIll., Reliability Run, Chicago Motor Club. 
OE Aesvovecevaes Sarprepert, La., Track Meet, Shreveport Automobile 
ub. 
Foreign 
Mee De. dd vccksdes Barcelona, Spain, Cup of Spain Road Race, Automo- 
r bile Club of Catalonia. 
De: Dic sacdcee sus Sicily, Targa Floria. 
June 15-23....... ,- Vienna, Austria, International Tour, Austrian Auto- 
mobile Club. 
Tune 25-26...++.+- Dieppe, France, Grand Prix de France, Automobile 


Club de France. 
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A Bus iness Incons istency 


HE introduction of the motor truck has brought to 
the front a most apparent business inconsistency, 
one that is not local to any industry that has taken 

up the use of power delivery of merchandise, but which 
is met with in nearly every case whére motor power has 
supplanted horse transportation. 

This is an age of factory organization, interior factory 
economy, and the practice of manufacturing economics 
from A to Z within the factory walls. The factory man- 
agers have brought from the metropolitan centers the 
brightest efficiency experts that the country affords. 
These have gone through every factory department ; they 
have found which departments make money, which oper- 
ate at a loss and which are in the lukewarm state. They 
have compiled voluminous reports on conditions as ex- 
isting and equally voluminous recommendations on neces- 
sary changes for the manufacturer’s good. All of these 
recommendations have been accepted, lived up to and 
the results accruing from their installation have in some 
cases turned the tide of affairs from the ruinous to the 
profitable side of the ledger. Everything that could be 
done has been done. Nothing has been neglected, 
nothing overlooked. 

But these factories and merchandising plants have 
stopped with the factory walls. They have failed to even 
go outside. The efficiency expert has told them every- 
thing as to production, but he has left them here. He 


has apparently forgotten that after production comes de- 
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livery—delivery of the marketable product to the ware- 
house, to the railroad depot or to the consumer, accord- 
ing to conditions. 

The delivery problem is a vital one. The recent activi- 
ties of the automobile makers when there was a shortage 
of railroad cars at Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo and India- 
napolis demonstrated this. For the first time the auto- 
mobile maker realized how serious it is when he has cars 
on hand, when the agent at the other end of the line is 
clamoring for machines to satisfy impatient customers 
and when the railroad facilities are wanting. What hap- 
pened in this field a few weeks ago is happening every 
hour of the working day in many of our big industrial 
and mercantile plants in nearly every city and town in 
America. What happened in the railroad field is hap- 
pening every day of the week in the field of industrial 
transportation in which the motor truck or horse trans- 
portation operates. 

Take an example of this shortage of transportation 
facilities: In a large New York laundry, housed in a 
modern ten-story cement construction building, there is 
but one power elevator which is used to handle all of 
the laundry from the ground floor to the top floor as it 
goes step by step through the cleaning processes. This 
elevator is also used to bring all of the finished laundry 
from the top floor, where it is put in packages, to the 
loading platforms where the motor trucks and horse 
vehicles wait. At this loading platform there is room 
for but a single vehicle and generally this vehicle stands 
for 15 to 20 minutes waiting for its load, because the ele- 
vator service is partly occupied with lifting unfinished 
laundry from one floor to another. While the wagon is 
waiting a long time at the bottom of the elevator there 
are four or five horse-drawn wagons waiting their turn 
to get to the elevator position. These wagons wait from 
45 minutes to 1 hour and 30 minutes. The laundry com- 
pany does not object to these waits. ~ They are necessary 
in that they give the horses the rest which they need. 
The laundry is operating on horse lines, and at horse 
speed so far as delivery of the goods is concerned, and 
the proprietor is quite plain in his statements that he can- 
not use motor vehicles successfully because of his horse- 
pace building. He goes further and regrets that his 
building construction will not permit of his putting in 
another elevator for delivery service, and is more or less 
contented with horse delivery service, accepting it as a 
necessity because of the physical conditions surrounding 
his building. 

This example is but one of the many that disclose busi- 
ness inconsistencies. The laundry industry is one in 
which special machinery has been designed until the last 
word has been said. Everything has been done to add 
to internal efficiency. Experts have analyzed factory in- 
teriors and have placed the machinery in the most eco- 
nomical points, but the delivery business has been entirely 
overlooked. Even in new modern buildings not over 2 
years old everything has been designed for horse pace, 
and this in industries where machinery is everything and 
where one would think the motor vehicle would be taken 
up with the utmost avidity. 

There exists a grave danger in having this regime 
of horse-pace building construction continued. If every 
new industrial plant erected this year and next year is 
built for horse delivery work, the advent of the motor 
truck is going to be delayed proportionally. The archi- 
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tects must be impressed with the fact that this is an age 
of power transportation and that their new buildings 
must be designed for the adequate use of motor trucks; 
that the regime of the horse is passing and that no longer 
must his performance be taken as the criterion of work. 
The new standard is the motor truck. It is the ther- 
mometer that must be used. The sooner this is realized 
the better. It is the duty of the motor truck makers 
to bring this to the attention of the captains of the differ- 
ent industries to whom they expect to sell vehicles. They 


Bay State Legislators in Air 


Are Uncertain as to Proper Terms 


of New Motor Law—Two 
Bills Recalled 


OSTON, MASS., April 29—The committee on roads and 

bridges of the Massachusetts legislature is having the hard- 

est task of its entire session in trying to force out some sort of 
motor legislation this year. 

Some members of the committee knew little or nothing about 
automobile conditions, and the two bills they put in showed their 
lack of judgment. The bill to increase the fees was given to the 
legislature twice, and recalled each time by the committee. Now 
a new sub-committee comprising Senator Eldredge, Representa- 
tives Collins, Burns and Turner are wrestling with a new bill. 

Where the committee has made its mistake is in believing that 
because a flat rate of 50 cents per horsepower was satisfactory to 
some of the members and officers of the Massachusetts State 
A. A. it was satisfactory to the automobilists, when as a matter 
of fact the state association represents but a very small percent- 
age of owners. As opposed to the bill there are the Boston 
Automobile Dealers’ Association, International Geneva Associa- 
tion, Massachusetts Automobile Operators’ Association, Taxicab 
and Carriage Drivers’ Union, Taunton Physicians’ Club and 
thousands of individual motorists. 

Some idea of how members of the committee allow themselves 
to be led was furnished by Representative Collins, who comes 
from Amesbury, a town more vitally interested in the motor in- 
dustry and dependent upon its support than probably any other 
town in the state, who in debate on the horn bill said that as 
the highway commission favored the bill it must be all right for 
him to vote for it. And that is how some of them have been 
doing on the fees and truck bills. The truck bill, which was put 
in under the innocent guise of a title “To protect and preserve 
the highways” and framed by the highway commission, has also 
had its rocky road, and that, too, has been sent back to the com- 
mittee for further pruning and perfecting. 

Some report is expected during the week and there is talk 
now that the compromise calls for $5 for 10 horsepower and 
under; $7.50 for cars from 10 to 20 horsepower, and $12.50 for 
cars from 20 to 30 horsepower. 


Motorists Kill Noxious Bill 


Boston, April 29—The Massachusetts legislature last week for 
the second time killed the bill that would make it prima facie 
evidence that an owner was in or operating his car provided that 
the number was taken and given in court in an action of damages. 
Under this bill if a motorist were in Europe, and his car stored, 
and some irresponsible person took it out, or borrowed the num- 
bers off it and figured in an accident, the owner could be sued and 
judgment obtained against him by default by merely proving 
that the numbers represented his machine. 
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must bring these facts to the attention of the leading 
architects and of the building commissioners; in a word, 
everybody must realize that horse pace is passé; that 
this is the day of motor pace. Industrial concerns must 
realize that the field of the efficiency expert must be ex- 
panded. His efforts must extend beyond the factory 
walls. He must wrestle with transportation problems be- 
cause the facilities for transportation prescribe the limits 
of the business. It is the duty of truck makers and truck 
dealers to push this with enthusiasm. 


Capital Wheel Tax Is Unjust 


Washington Commissioners Favor Re- 
peal—Chicago Passes Tax Law 
on the Quiet 


ASHINGTON, D. C., April 28—Condemning the wheel tax 

on motor cars as unequal in its working, and declaring 
it was imposed by Congress without request of the municipal 
authorities for their opinion as to its advisability, the district 
commissioners have sent to congress, as a substitute for a similar 
measure introduced by Senator Martine, of New Jersey, a bill 
to repeal the tax. 

The commissioners say they are in favor of the legislation 
proposed by Senator Martine, but recommend the enactment of 
their own bill, for the reason that they deem it in better form 
to effect the object to be gained. 

The principal reason for recommending its repeal, the com- 
missioners say, is at present there are these*charges in regard 
to the tax, license fee, tags, etc. First: An operator’s permit 
must obtained, for which a fee of $2 is charged. 

Second: An identification tag is required at a cost of $2. 

Third: A wheel tax is assessed against all motor vehicles, the 
fee being $3 for the first seat accommodating two passengers, 
and $2 for each additional seat. 

Fourth: A personal tax is charged on each motor car at the 
rate of $1.50 for every $100 of its value. 

Fifth: Should the ‘motor car be a public vehicle a special 
license is required, the rate being $6 per annum for each vehicle 
not exceeding ten passengers. 


Chicago Solons Pass Wheel Tax 


Cuicaco, April 27—The city of Chicago has stolen a march 
on the motorists and has passed a new wheel tax ordinance with- 
out giving car owners a chance to say anything about the rates. 
The ordinance was passed March 4 and it went through so 
quietly that it was not known until yesterday that the measure 
was on the books. The city had a wheel tax ordinance, based 
on seating capacity, whereby anything over two-passenger capac- 
ity had to pay $20 per year, while the two-seated vehicles were 
assessed at the rate of $12. The new state law, which went into 
effect July 1, 1911, provided for a wheel tax based on horse- 
power, but gave the city of Chicago until May 1, 1912, under its 
old law on seating capacity. Before Chicago could operate under 
the state law it was necessary to pass a new ordinance and 
motorists were prepared to make a fight for as low rates as pos- 
sible. The city, however, did not take the motorists into its con- 
fidence and put through the ordinance the way it wanted it. 

The new ordinance goes the limit as to the amount of wheel 
tax fees, and starting May 1 the assessments will be $10 per year 
for cars of 35 horsepower and under and $20 per year for cars 
over that. Electrics will be charged $10 per year. Motor 
trucks, over 1-ton, $30; under 1I-ton, $15. 
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Touring Into the Atlantic 


Harpswell to Construct 18-Mile Route 
Over Orr's and Bailey's Islands 


in Casco Bay 


Road Will Be on High Ground With a Fine View of 
the Atlantic 


ORTLAND, ME., April 29—Motorists who visit Maine this 
summer will have a splendid chance to motor for miles 
right out into the Atlantic Ocean as a result of the improvements 
that the selectmen of the town of Harpswell have approved and 
which are now under way. These comprise road and bridge im- 
provements which will make possible a ride of approximately 18 
miles out into the ocean over Orr’s and Bailey’s Islands in beau- 
tiful Casco Bay that has been the exclusive playground for 
yachtsmen for years from all points on the New England coast. 
For about 40 years there has been a contest among the people 
of Harpswell about the building of bridges to the islands. But 
at the last town meeting the matter was settled by the town voting 
to appropriate $3,000 for a wooden bridge across Wills Strait 
to connect Orr and Bailey Islands, and also $900 to repair the 
Orr’s Island bridge connecting Orr’s and Sebascodegan Islands 
and to cut down the grade of Orr’s Island hill. A few days ago 
another town meeting was held and the sentiment in favor of 
the improvements was even much stronger and it was decided 
that not only should the work be done right away, but it should 
be done right. So it was voted to increase the appropriation for 
repairing Orr’s Island bridge and for cutting down the hill to 
$5,000 and to spend $25,000 instead of $3,000 on the bridge be- 
tween Orr’s and Bailey Islands. 

The Orr’s Island hill has a grade of from 22 to 24 per cent., 
and this will be cut down more than half. The Wills Strait 
bridge will be of concrete and stone, 1,050 feet long, with a draw 
30 feet wide, eliminating the objection to closing navigation. 

These changes will make possible a ride from Brunswick out 
into the ocean to what is known as Jaquith’s cut, where Half 
Way Rock lighthouse and the full sweep of the Atlantic Ocean 
may be seen. From Brunswick to Orr’s Island is 11 miles; from 
there to Will’s Strait 4 miles, and acrass Bailey’s Island 2 miles. 
The road will be mostly on high ground so that there will be a 
fine view of the ocean nearly all the way. The distance from 
Portland is but a few miles. The hundreds of motorists who 
will make the trip will repay the town in increased business not 
only this year, but every other year. 


Preparing for Road Congress 


New Orzreans, April 30—Energetic action on the part of 
Louisiana automobile owners and dealers, some time ago, 
secured for this city the annual meeting of the National Good 
Roads Congress. Now this same energy is being directed to- 
ward preparing for the entertainment and enlightenment of the 
2,500 delegates who are expected to attend. The congress will be 
held May 16, 17, 18 and 19. The first efforts of the mayor and 
the committees which he appointed were devoted to raising the 
necessary funds for the entertainment of the guests. This has 
been accomplished and a tidy sum is on deposit ready to serve 
its purpose as soon as the visitor arrive. Work is now being 
concentrated in preparing information for the congress from the 
lessons that have been learned in building roads in Louisiana. 
Blue prints showing the different methods of construction and the 
materials used in the various classes of roads that have been 
built in this state are being made. Hundreds of photographs 
will show the roads at different times in their life. Great care 
has been taken to collect from the federal, state and private engi- 
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neers all data which could be of service. Lessons drawn from the 
mistakes which have been made will be plainly brought out. 
While the congress in in session all delegates will be given an op- 
portunity of seeing extensive stretches of shell roads. Automo- 
biles will be furnished by local motorists, who will accompany 
the visitors to explain the features of this class of construction 
which is so popular along the Gulf Coast. 


Syracuse, N. Y., April 27—The Automobile Club of Syracuse, 
has begun its season’s campaign of sign posting. Four hundred 
signs at least will be posted this season, most of them this spring. 
The signs will be erected east to Oneida, where the Syracuse ter- 
ritory meets that of the Utica club; west to Auburn to meet the 
Auburn club; south 20 miles to meet the Cortland club, and 
north beyond Pulaski to meet the Watertown club. These clubs 
will co-operate in the work and more sign posting will be done 
through central and northern New York than ever before. Special 
care will be given a stretch of new state road from Oneida for 
the accommodation of through tourists. 


HarrispurG, Pa., April 29—State Highway Commissioner E. 
M. Bigelow this week announced invitations for bids for the con- 
struction of the first six sections of road to be built as part of 
this year’s program, the bids to be opened during the third week 
in‘May. The list includes: Section 17, national road, Washing- 
ton County; section 1, main highway route No. 1 Susquehanna 
township, Dauphin County; section 3 on route No. 238, Hickory 
township, Mercer County; and portions of the following routes: 
No. 246, Westvale, Allegheny County; No. 47, East St. Clair 
township, Bedford County; No. 26, Buffalo township, Union 
County. 


A Deve ities Bad 


Delegates From Principal Towns Between Cities 
Decide to Have Route Ready for Auto- 
mobiles by July 1 


ALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, April 27—One of the most im- 

portant meetings of good road builders and boosters held 

in the West in recent years took place in Salt Lake this week 

when delegations from all the principal towns between Denver 

and Salt Lake City completed plans for a road between these two 
points. 

Colorado and Utah, alive to the possibilities of transcontinen- 
tal touring, believe they have, in the proposed route, the shortest 
and most scenic automobile highway that can possibly be con- 
structed. Colorado did not wait in this matter and has already 
constructed its portion of the road from Colorado Springs to 
Grand Junction, near the western border of the state. It was to 
get action in Utah from the Utah line just west of Grand Junc- 
tion to Salt Lake that prompted the delegates from Colorado to 
invade the Mormon State, and it must be admitted they got 
action. 

Chairman C. P. Allen, of the Colorado state highway commis- 
sion and a personal representative of the Colorado executive, 
headed the visiting delegation. They gathered delegates from 
all towns along the route until Salt Lake City was reached, 
when a conference with Governor Spry, of Utah, the state high- 
way commission and the good roads committee of the Salt Lake 
Commercial Club resulted in a promise on all sides that this 
road would be in shape for automobiles not later than July 1 of 
this year. Governor Spry promised the use of the state convicts 
on the construction of the road at once, while the county com- 
missioners through whose counties the road will pass have agreed 
to turn their good road funds over to this route. 

This route will pass through the heavy mountainous counties 
of the two states, giving the tourists some of the most beautiful 
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scenery to be found through the Rocky Mountains. It will follow 
the railway practically the entire distance, giving ample accom- 
modations in the various cities and towns for automobiles. The 


route was located a year ago as part of the shortest line between 
Chicago and the Pacific Coast. 


Davenport, la., April 27—Owing to the heavy rains of early 
April the bottom land roads of Scott, Muscatine and Clinton 
Counties near the Cedar and Wapsipinnicon Rivers have been 
rendered almot impassable and the supervisors are facing a seri- 
ous problem in repairing the thoroughfares owing to the decrease 
in county finances due to the flat mill tax on moneys and credits. 
In some places the roads have been gullied to a depth of 18 feet, 
bridges carried away and the highways strewed with timber and 
débris. The worst condition is reported in Muscatine County, 
where the damage to the bottom roads reaches $20,000. There 
the supervisors have but $800 on hand for road improvement. 
The Scott County supervisors are also short of funds, and state 
that few repairs can be made on the country roads there. The 
township trustees are also without funds. So far the only road 
repairs made have been the result of individual work on the part 
of farmers. 


Davenport, Ia., April 27—The towns along the I-O-A short 
line, which runs from Davenport, through Blue Grass to Musca- 
tine, Washington, Sigourney, Oskaloosa and west to Council 
Bluffs, are interesting themselves with renewed vigor in im- 
proving and marking this southern road through Towa. Data 
have been gathered for routing the section of the road from 
Davenport to Blue Grass. The Muscatine Club has marked the 
road from that city to Blue Grass, and the Davenport Club has 
pledged itself to maintain the eastern section of the line. 


Want $100.000 in 10 Days 


Richmond - Washington Highway Association 
Members Collecting Money to Build 
Virginia's Section 

ICHMOND, VA., April 29—“A hundred thousand dollars 
in ten days” is the slogan of the members of the Richmond- 
Washington Highway Association, who this afternoon began a 
campaign for the purpose of raising the necessary in Richmond 
towards the Virginia division of the Quebec-to-Miami Interna- 
tional Highway. The city has been divided into twelve districts 
with an energetic soliciting committee in each district, manned 
by a district chairman. The plan was arranged at a meeting held 
last Friday night at the Jefferson Hotel, where ‘enthusiastic 
speeches were made. The speakers thought it would not teke 
more than 4 days to raise the $100,000, but it was thought best 
to make the campaign one of 10 days’ duration. 

The Richmond-Washington Highway Association is incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state of Virginia, and besides rais- 
ing funds in Richmond will co-operate with civic bodies and 
other road associations in the towns and counties through which 
the Richmond-to-Washington highway will pass. 

The enthusiasm throughout the territory to be traversed by the 
highway is high, and everything points to the success of the 
building of the Virginia connection to the great international 
highway. The Virginia branch will be extended to the North 
Carolina line, and work is expected to be commenced within a 
comparatively short time. 


Cuicaco, April 27—Blazing a trail for the Ocean-to-Ocean 
Highway Association, Harvey Herrick, road racing champion of 
1911, driving a Case car and accompanied by Chester Lawrence, 
arrived in Chicago yesterday noon. They are bound for the At- 
lantic Coast. 
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Conserving I[llinois Funds 


Chicago Organizations Seek to Turn into 
its Proper Channel the Money 
Collected for Roads 


Legislature Forgot to Appropriate Money and It Hae Lain 
Idle for Months 


HICAGO, April 27—The state of Illinois has in its treasury 
$393,000 credited to the road improvement fund which has 
been accumulating since 1907, $253,000 of it having been collected 
since last July. The state has been unable to spend this because 
the last Legislature forgot to appropriate it. Governor Deneen, 
though, has on the call for the special session which convenes 
May 8 the matter of making this appropriation. A bill has also 
been introduced which seeks to establish the position of county 
superintendents which would add 102 names to the payroll, mak- 
ing 4,902, counting the present township officials, drawing from 
the road funds. Motorists and others have become alarmed at 
the prospect, and last night there was a meeting at the Sherman 
Hotel, in this city, which was called for the purpose of sug- 
gesting a way for spending the road fund. 

At this meeting were representatives of the Illinois Bankers’ 
\ssociation, Illinois Highway Improvement Association, Illinois 
State Automobile Association, Chicago Automobile Trade Asso- 
ciation, Chicago Automobile Club and Chicago Motor Club. It 
was pointed out that the present law which has collected this 
fund specifies that it shall be spent for permanent highway im- 
provement, the money to be divided among the townships accord- 
ing to the amount each pays in the way of road and bridge taxes. 
The meeting passed a resolution which will be presented to 
Governor Deneen, opposing the distribution of the $393,000 by 
the special meeting of the Legislature and asking that it be kept 
intact “until such time as a modern, comprehensive plan of state- 
wide improvement and maintenance of the roads be devised and 
put into operation by the Legislature.” It was contended that if 
the fund is distributed as at present contemplated it would give 
to each township in the state the insignificant sum of $246, which 
would mean the practical dissipation of the fund without accom- 
plishing anything. Some favor the money being used for the 
purpose of constructing a cross-state highway. 


Tew Rese in New Rabid 


Provipence, R. I., April 29—As a result of the action of the 
Rhode Island Legislature, work will be commenced soon on an 
extension of the trunk line reaching across the state in a north- 
westerly direction that will tap the road at the Connecticut line 
that leads to Hartford, and when completed it means that the 
capitals of the two states will be connected by a through trunk 
highway. As there are state roads connecting both these capi- 
tals with the Massachusetts highways leading to Boston, and a 
continuation goes north from the Hub to New Hampshire into 
Concord, it means that all four state capitals are to be on through 
state routes. With Maine starting on a campaign of goods roads, 
and Vermont also doing much road improvement the entire New 
England states are making rapid progress. 

Ba.trmore, Mp., April 29—O. E. Weller, the new chairman of 
the Maryland Good Roads Commission, is mapping out plans for 
construction and repair work on numerous state thoroughfares. 
As a result of a trip over the Baltimore-Washington Boulevard 
a plan has been outlined for completion of work on this route. 
Chairman Weller will go over the Perryville-Elkton route and 
to Belair over the Harford road with the view of improving the 
road to Belair so as to make the distance from Baltimore shorter 
than by the Towson route. 
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How a Kalamazoo Reo dealer sidestepped the car famine and brought his cars over the roads from Lansing 


of many inquiries to the state insvrance department, 

Lansing, Mich., regarding the storage of automobiles 
in barns covered by mutual fire insurance company policies, 
it is suggested by the department that farmers who have been 
in the habit of storing the automobiles in barns should ex- 
amine their policies and the charter of the company which 
covers the barn to ascertain whether they are invalidating 
their policies by the practice. 

Building 500 Automobile Carg—The American Car & 
Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., is building 500 automobile 
cars. 

R. C. H. Has Service Station—The R. C. H. Corporation 
has secured a large service station at 148 Berkeley street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Fire Wagon for Rochester—The first automobile fire ap- 
paratus for Rochester, N. Y., will arrive soon, and will be put 
in commission at once. 


Tire Company Opens in Salt Lake—The Austin Tire & 
Rubber Company has opened for business in Salt Lake City. 
R. M. Austin is manager. 

Partridge Is Ford Buffalo Manager—H. E. Partridge has 
been appointed manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., branch of the 
Ford Motor Car Company. 


Form Kearny Auto Club—An automobile club, which the 
organizers expect will have at least fifty members, was 
launched at Kearny, N. J., recently. 

Shelby County Auto Men Meet—Several hundred auto- 
mobile owners of Shelby county, Ia., held an enthusiastic 
meeting recently to form an organization for boosting for 
better roads. 

New Clubhouse in San Antonio—The perfecting of plans 
for the new club-house occupied almost the entire attention 
of the recent April meeting of the San Antonio, Tex., Auto- 
mobile Club. 

Another Company in Cambridge—Another automobile 
company has been added to the colony at Cambridge, Mass. 


Hot som Should Examine Policies—As the result 


It is the Cambridge Motor Sales Company, of which Jere- 
miah Surette is the proprietor. 


American Plant in Mexico—An Ohio tire and rubber com- 
pany has arranged with the Mexican government to estab- 
lish at Mexico City a plant for manufacturing all kinds of 
rubber products, oil cloth, insulated wire, etc. 


Acquires Rights to Self-Starter—The United States Light 
& Heating Company, New York City, has acquired the ex- 
clusive rights for the manufacture and sale of the Eveland 
electric self-starting and lighting device for automobiles and 
commercial vehicles. 


Automobiles Invade Sawdust Ring—Two Buicks are being 
used by the Herbert A. Kline shows, Flint, Mich., both ma- 
chines containing calliopes which are operated by com- 
pressed air. In addition there soon will be a specially built 
Cole car in use by the circus. 


Milwaukee to Buy Roadsters—Six light roadsters for the 
use of the six assistant chiefs of the fire department will 
be purchased by the city of Milwaukee, Wis., within 30 
days under a recommendation from the fire and police com- 
mittee. The cars will not exceed $1,000 each in cost. 


Milwaukee May Buy Motor Apparatus—lIt is expected that 
the purchase of motor fire apparatus by Milwaukee, Wis., 
will be: authorized within 3 months, although nothing def- 
inite in the way of scheduling the probable requirements has 
been done. The Milwaukee fire department at present is. 
using no motor fire apparatus of any kind, save the ordinary 
pleasure cars for the chiefs. 


First Cole Wing Is Complete—The first wing of the new 
plant of the Cole Motor Car Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been completed and President J. J. Cole has given the 
architect instructions to go ahead with the second. The 
wing is four stories high and the construction is reinforced 
concrete. It is 100 by 160 feet. When the plant is finally 
completed the company will have a U-shaped building 230 
feet wide, 315 feet deep and four stories high. Two addi- 
tional stories can be added at any time. 
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Pieper to Manage Remy Branch—George B. Pieper has 
been appointed manager of the Boston branch of the Remy 
Electric Company, Anderson, Ind. 

Federal Branch in St. Louis—The- Federal Tire Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has taken a branch location at 4628 Olive 
street, St. Louis, Mo. L. E. Allmen has been placed in 
charge. 

Hearn a Kelly-Springfield Agent—The Hearn Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, a jobbing and retail concern at Fourth and 
Gay street, Columbus, O., has taken the central Ohio agency 
for the Kelly-Springfield tires. 

Tire Sales Company Opens Branch—The Petty Tire & 
Rubber Company, St. Louis, Mo., has opened a branch in 
Memphis, Tenn., with H. G. Wedler in charge. The com- 
pany handles the Kelly-Racine line. 

Kemp Company to Build—The Kemp Brothers Automo- 
bile Company, Minneapolis, Minn., will erect a $50,000 elec- 
tric charging and service station at 1917-1923 Hennepin ave- 
nue. It will be ready for occupancy August 1. 

Fall Truck Show for Chicago—Having given up the idea 
of a commercial vehicle show in the Coliseum, the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Association’s commercial vehicle section 
held a meeting and decided to promote an outdoor truck 
show the last week in August. 

Poertner Company Moves Stockroom—The Poertner 
Motor Car Company, New York City, has moved its service 
department and stockroom to its new quarters at 522 West 
Fifty-seventh street. The new location is in a fireproof 
building equipped with modern machinery. 


U. S. Tire Opens Branches—The United States Tire Com- 
pany. has opened sub-branches at Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Richmond, Va. The Jacksonville station will take care of 
the state of Florida and the Richmond branch has for terri- 
tory Virginia and parts of West Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

Triple Tread Has Buffalo Branch—The Triple Tread Tire 
Company, Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., and Winnipeg, 
Man., has opened a branch office in connection with the 
Werick Brothers Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y. W. 
B. Warnock is local manager of the Triple Tread com- 
pany’s business. 

Dixon Company Elects Officers—At the annual meeting 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
officers were elected for the year as follows: President, 
George T. Smith; vice-president, W. H. Corbin; treasurer, 
George E. Long; secretary, Harry Dailey; ‘assistant treas- 
urer and assistant secretary, J. H. Schermerhorn. 


To Make Automobile Cars—The West Milwaukee shops 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Railway companies “have received 
orders to construct 3,000 box cars, of which 470 will be 
50-foot automobile special cars, with large end doors and 
staggered side doors, and 500 automobile cars for motor 
car and furniture transportation. 


St. Paul Show Was Profitable—The St. Paul Motor Car 
Dealers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn., reports a profit on the 
second annual automobile show and has reserved the Audi- 
torium for the third week of next February when the third 
show will be held. After paying the bills, the association 
voted $1,000 to the Automobile Club of St. Paul, according 
to the agreement made previous to the show. 


To Give Maxwell Mileage Medals—The 50,000-Mile Max- 
well Motor Club has been formed by Maxwell owners and 
agents for the purpose of encouraging long distance touring, 
and of rewarding Maxwell owners who qualify on a mileage 
basis. In addition to gold medals for Maxwell owners who 
have covered 50,000 miles, there will also be silver medals for 
those who have reached the 25,000-mile mark. 


Pittsfield Coal Company Increase—For the purpose of pro- 


viding :aore working capital with the object of increasing 
production, the directors of the Pittsfield Spark Coil Com- 
pany, Dalton, Mass., have voted to increase the capital stock 
of the company from $100,000 to $250,000. William P. Wood 
was elected president and Louis B. Hopkins, treasurer. 
These, together with Zenas Crane and Michael Casey, con- 
stitute the board of directors. 

Inheritance Tax on Automobiles—An interesting interpre- 
tation of the motor registration law in Wisconsin has just 
been made by the secretary of state in response to a request 
from Green Bay. A car which is left to members of a 
family upon the death of the owner must be re-registered 
and the fee of $5 paid therefor. New license plates must 
also be carried. The secretary holds that to bequeath a car 
practically amounts to a sale. 


Wilcox Builds Big Bus for Test—The H. E. Wilcox Motor 
Car Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has built a test 27-pas- 
senger bus for the Warner Company, which is to be utilized 
on the Iron range of Minnesota between Virginia and 
Biwabik. If the test is satisfactory, similar busses will be 
operated by the Girling-Warner Company in suburban serv- 
ice about Minneapolis, The chassis is a standard four-4o, 
with Continental motor and Bosch magneto. 


Truck Association Elects Officers—At the annual meeting 
of the Boston, Mass., Commercial Motor Vehicle Association 
held recently, the principal business was the election of 
officers. The following directors were chosen: C. F. Gil- 
more, Federal and Dayton; A. P. Underhill, Knox; J. S. 
Hathaway, White; A. T. Fuller, Packard; L. B. Butler, G. 
M.C.; Day Baker, General Vehicle. Mr. Baker was chosen 
treasurer and Chester I. Campbell, secretary. 

New Design Rubber-Neck Wagon—The G-M-C sight- 
seeing car is the first full fore and side door design on the 
market. This is a marked advance from the old style, for 
it is built closely along the pleasure car type of machine, 
embodying graceful lines, and does not resemble the ordi- 
nary rubber-neck design in the least. The body is mounted 
on a two-ton G-M-C chassis, the wheel-base being 142 
inches. The first one finished was shipped to Seattle, where 
it will be used in conducting parties through the famous 
Rainier National Park to the line of eternal snow on Mount 
Tacoma. 

Mail Automobile for: Syracuse—The Syracuse, N. Y., post- 
office has been authorized to purchase an automobile for 
the collection of mail and an allowance of $60 monthly for 
the care of the car. The government’s conditions are that 
a collector buy the car and receive the sum from Washing- 
ton. A trial was held last fall and a collector opened: sixty- 
five mail boxes in 85 minutes. He covered 35 miles in 1% 
hours, whereas with horse and wagon 3 hours were needed. 
A Ford touring car has been bought. Its use will be ex- 
perimental, further purchase of automobiles depending upon 
results. 





General Motors Truck Company’s new sight-seeing ‘bus 
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Governors visiting Panama-Pacific Exposition in Oakland car 


Denver Company to Sell Swineharts—The Gessler Will- 
iams Tire Company, Denver, Col., has taken the agency for 
Swinehart tires. 


Designing a Sales Building—A two-story automobile sales 
building is being designed by Strickert & Sloan for Frank 
Hardart, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Herbst Is Elected Secretary—Fred W. Herbst, president 
of the Columbus, O., Chamber of Commerce, has been elected 
secretary of the Barndt-Johnson Auto Supply Company. 


Boda Company Increases Floor Space—The Robert F. Boda 
Automobile Company, Columbus, O., has leased an adjoin- 
ing storeroom, doubling the floor-space of its salesroom. 

Pitts Heads Ajax Organization—Henry Pitts, head of the 
Pitts Supply Company, Lowell, Mass., has been elected 
president of the Ajax Dealers Association, of New England. 


Automobile Delivery in Niagara Falls—Automobile de- 
livery service has been inaugurated by the Jenss Brothers, 
proprietors of two large department stores in Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. Overland cars are used. 

Gormley Is Truck Department Manager—J. J. Gormley 
has accepted a position as manager of the truck department 
of the Myer Abrams & Company’s Boston, Mass., agency 
handling Lauth-Juergens vehicles. 


Brown Made Mather Spring Manager—George H. Brown, 
formerly of the Standard Sales Company, has been made 
sales manager for the Mather Spring Company, Toledo, O., 
with headquarters in Detroit, Mich. 

Kendall Selling Second-Hand Cars--The Boston Automo- 
bile Clearing House Company is the name of a new or- 
ganization formed by Robert I. Kendall, who is marketing 
second-hand cars in Cambridge, Mass. 


Everitt Sales Succeeds Georgia Motor—The Georgia 
Motor Car Company, which has handled the Everitt, Brush 
and National in Atlanta, Ga., has been succeeded by the 
Everitt Sales Company, which is virtually a factory branch. 


Arranging for a Service Station—Manager Jordan, of the 
New England branch of the R.C.H. Corporation, has leased 
the building at 148 Berkeley street, Boston, Mass., and is 
having it fitted up for a service station for the R.C.H. and 
the Hupp-Yeats electrics. 

Yeager Elected Victor President—At a special meeting of 
the Victor Motor Truck Company, Buffalo, N. Y., Orson E. 
Yeager, president of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, was 
elected president of the truck concern. The company makes 
a specialty of motor fire apparatus. 


Syracuse to Label City’s Cars—The Syracuse, N. Y., com- 
missioner of public safety, H. E. Hessler, has introduced an 
ordinance in the Common Council requiring that all auto- 
mobiles owned by the city be plainly marked with the name 
Syracuse and the department or bureau to which they 
belong. 

Park Opened to Motorists—Keney Park, one of the beauty 
spots in Hartford, Conn., in which motor cars have never 
been allowed, will be no longer closed to automobilists, as 
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the trustees have voted to throw the park open to these 
vehicles under restrictions as to speed, etc. The board of 
governors of the Automobile Club, of Hartford, sent a vote 
of thanks to the trustees. 


Freight Cars Are Still Scarce—The Syracuse Motor Car 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., reports the problem of trans- 
porting automobiles from Detroit so serious that it has or- 
dered Ford cars shipped by boat to Buffalo and then driven 
overland to this city under their own power. The company 
is advised by the Ford company that no improvement in 
conditions seems imminent. 


Government Buys Trucks—The United States Government 
has been trying out various types of motor vehicles during 
the past 3 years to determine, if possible, their value during 
time of War. The heavier type of truck will be valuable in 
the handling of ammunition and other bulky supplies usually 
requiring many horses, and the Velie 3-ton truck has been 
selected as a type suitable for this work. 

Trask to Go to Europe—Charles A. Trask, of the Carter- 
car Company, Pontiac, Mich., will take a trip to Europe to 
study automobile engineering practice. Mr. Trask will be 
gone about 3 months. He will divide his time equally be- 
tween England and the Continent. In addition to his work 
for the Cartercar Company Mr. Trask will make investiga- 
tions for several other automobile concerns. 


Federal Establishes Northwestern Branch—The Federal 
Rubber Manufacturing Company has opened a northwestern 
branch in Minneapolis, Minn., in charge of W. F. Bigelow. 

Matheson Will Establish Branch—Preliminary to the es- 
tablishment of a branch, the Matheson Automobile Com- 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has opened temporary headquarters 
at 203 North Broad street, Philadelphia. B. M. Wester- 
man has been placed in charge. 


Governors Use Car on Exposition Grounds—During a re- 
cent visit of the governors of Washington, Montana and 
Idaho to the city of San Francisco, Cal., and the site of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, the governors of Montana and 
Idaho were guests of Governor Hay, of Washington, in the 
Oakland 45. These big men of Western affairs spent con- 
siderable time going over the ground and found the car of 
great assistance in making every minute count. 
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Automobile Incorporations 


* AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS 


Barserton, O.—Todd & Courtney Company; capital, $10,000; to deal in 
automobiles and accessories. Incorporators: John H. Todd, Cora A. Todd, 
I. O. Courtney, Laura M. Courtney, C. C. Courtney. 

Boston, Mass.—Charles E. Hale & Sons, Inc. = $500,000; to deal 

unt. 


in automebiles. Incorporators: R. J. Cram, A. N. n 

Brooktyn, Y.—Sceptre Motor Company; capital, $5,000; to manu- 
facture motors. Incorporators: William Young Chandler, George A. Win- 
gate. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y.—T. F. P. Company; capital, $1,000; to en in the 
eS business. Incorporators: E. Mulder, ohn R. Mul er, F. W. 

mstead. 


Dattas, Texas.—Fisk Company of Texas; capital wy 000; to deal in 
automobiles. Incorporators: Dan Sonnethiel, E. H. Pe H. G. Fisk. 

InDIANAPOLIS, InD.—Roby Carbureter Company; capital, $10,000; to manu- 
facture parts for automobiles. Incorporators: F. S. Roby, C. J. Schuh, 
E. D. Salisbury. é 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—Vixen Motor Company; capital, $12,000; to manu- 
facture automobile motors and cther parts. Incorporators: C. F. Schmidt, 

. J. Harris, C. O. Van Horn, S. B. Lindley and others. 

LyncusurG, Va.—W. J. Merchant Automobile Agency; capital, $5,000; to 
engage in the automobile business. Incorporators: W. J. Merchant, C. A. 


Harrison, J. H. Bugg. 

New Yorx City.—Dual Wheel Company; capital, $300,000; to manu- 
facture truck wheels and other parts. Incorporators: F. B. Cochran, A. 
Dow, C. W. Jewell. 


New Yorx City.—El Arco Radiator Company; capital, $10,000; to manu- 
facture radiators. ‘ncorporators: C. Philip Coleman, R. C. Gildersleeve, 
Vernon Munroe. 

New York City.—Isotta Fraschini Motors ~~ @ ; capital, $25,000; to 
manufacture and deal in motors. Incorporators: G. Maurice eckscher, G. 
Nettleton Thurber, C. B. Jacque. 

New York Crity.—Federal Trucking Company; capital $20,009; to manu- 
facture motors and deal in them. Incorporators: Donald B. Abbott, Joseph 
T. Fackenthal, James L. Kauffman. 

Quaker City, O.—W. H. Hartley Sons Company; capital, $25,000; to 
manufacture agricultural implements and vehicles. Incorporators: M. L. 
Rardes. H. S. Hartley, O. Hartley, G. C. Hartley, L. H. Lingo, H. H. 

undy. 
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J. M. Shock-Absorber Branch Opened—The J. M. Shock- 
Absorber Company has opened a branch in Philadelphia. 


Memphis Club Official Resigns—George W. Buchanan, 
for two years secretary of the Memphis, Tenn., Automobile 
Club, has resigned. 


Lytle Manager of Apperson—Herbert Lytle is now 
manager of the Indianapolis branch of Apperson Brothers 
Automobile Company, of Kokomo, Ind. 

Edwards Takes Charge of Moon Branch—The new factory 
branch of the Moon Motor Car Company in Philadelphia 
has been placed in charge of E. A. Edwards. 

Arranging to Establish Piant—The Jackson Car Com- 
pany, Ontario, Ltd., Toronto, Can., with $40,000 capital, is 
arranging for the establishing and equipment of a plant for 
the manufacture of automobiles and trucks. 

El Campo Auto Club Formed—At a meeting of automo- 
bile enthusiasts held recently in El Campo, Tex., the El 
Campo Automobile Club was organized with a charter mem- 
bership of 53. 

Tire Branch in Montreal—The Independent Tire Company 
of Toronto, Ltd., with factory headquarters at Guelph, Ont., 
has opened a new Montreal branch and service station, at 321 
University street. 


Motor Trucks in Pittsburg—Director Howard B. Oursler, 
of the department of supplies, Pittsburg, Pa., has placed an 
order for three automobile patrol wagons and three large 
motor trucks for the handling of hot asphalt. 


Motor Sprinklers in Brazil—Three motor sprinkling 
wagons have been placed in service on the boulevards of Rio 
de Janiero, Brazil, by the municipal authorities. The tanks 
have a.capacity of 550 gallons. The motors are 42 horse- 
power. 

Profit from Auto Show—According to a statement read 
recently at a meeting of the St. Paul, Minn., Motor Car 
Dealers’ Association at the Commercial Club, the automobile 
show conducted by the association in February was a finan- 
cial success. 


Racine Has Mitchell Chemical Car—The Mitchell-Lewis 
Motor Company has delivered to the city of Racine, Wis., 
a Mitchell combination chemical and hose car which is now 
in service in the central fire station. The car is of 30 horse- 

















Automobile Incorporations 


Witmincton, Det.—L. F. Shephard & Company; $200,000: to 


deal in and rent automobiles. 


GARAGES AND ACCESSORIES ~ 


ALEXANDRIA, Va.—American Pneumatic Starter Company, Inc.; capital, 
150,000; to manufacture automobile starters. Incorporators: CG A. 
ouglas, G. L. Parker, A. E. Leckie. 

Brooktyn, N. Y —Gayety Taxicab Company; capital, $500; 
in the taxicab business. Incorporators: Hyman Peskin, } 

Hyman Gordon. 


capital, 


to engage 
arcus Goldstein, 


Buriincton, Inp.—Burlington Auto Traction Company; capital, $5,000; 
to operate an ‘automobile garage and livery business. Incorporators: co 
Dunn, Zora M. Dunn, Laura V. Dunn. 

CxIcaco, Irt.—Midwest Automobile Supply Company; capital, $50,000; 
to manufacture automobile supplies and accessories. Incorporators: : a 
Camp, C. Joseph, B. H. Rifen! ark. 

Detroit, Micu.—Coleman Manufacturing Company; capital, $25,000; to 
manufacture automobile steering wheels. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Inv.—Indiana Tire Filler Company; capital, $25, ore to 
make a filler material for inner tubes. Incorporators: Rc C. Ellis, F. F. 
Wiley, F. T. Mitchell. 

Jersey City, N. J.—Unique Vulcanizing emer capital, $50,000; to 
do a seneral —— ~~ Incorporators: a utten, J. P. 


Becker, U. C. Huber, E. Hussey. 
New Yorx City.—Tire ord Company; capital, oi to manufacture 


tires rims, etc. Incorporators: R. V. Stewart, ) A O’Connell, H. P. 
eader. 

Soutn Burrato, N. Y.—Garage Company; capital, $10,000; to do a gar- 
age ss Incorporators: m. Coatsworth, Mary L. Coatsworth, 
Leon R. Jenkins. 


CHANGES OF CAPITAL 


rt a O.—Grant Motor Car Company; capital increased from $10,000 
to lp 
ALTON, Mass.—Pittsfield Spark Coil Company; capital, increased from 
$100,000 to $250,000. 
GALion, .—Howard Motor Car 


Company; decreased from 
$300,0U0 to $6,000 


capital 
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power and is capable of 50 miles per hour. The chemical 
equipment was taken from a horse-drawn truck. 


Santa Monica Prizes—The events for cars of 301-450 cubic 
inches and of 451-600 cubic inches displacement in the Santa 
Monica tournament, May 4, having failed to fill, and the two 
events abandoned, the Bosch Magneto Company has with- 
drawn its offer of money prizes for those particular races. 
The money originally offered for the 301-450 class will be 
transferred to the 231-300 class. 


Georgia Registration 14,000—The registration of automo- 
biles in Georgia has passed the 14,000 mark for the year 1912. 

Wilson Henderson Sales Manager—F. E. Wilson has be- 
come sales manager for the new Henderson car to be manu- 
factured by the Henderson Motor Car Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. C. K. Share has become treasurer of the new 
company. The first complete model of the Henderson car 
will make its appearance just before the 500-mile race. 


Automobile Agent on Gipsy Trail—A traveling exhibit of 
motor cars and trucks has been tried out with considerable 
success in Southern California by J. S. Conwell, manager of 
the United Motor Los Angeles Company. Mr. Conwell took 
twelve Maxwell and Columbia cars and a few Sampson 
trucks on a 2 weeks’ tour. His procession surprised many 
of the smaller towns and cities, but it had the effect of 
selling cars and giving them widespread advertising. 


Mexican Troubles Stop ’Bus Line—Due to the falling off 
of travel it has been necessary to discontinue the automobile 
line connecting Jalisco, on the Pan-American Railway, and 
Tuztla Gutierrez, the capital of Chiapas in Mexico. This 
line has been operated successfully for 2 years, the two 
machines used successfully negotiating the heavy mountain 
grades and changing a 3-days’ horseback ride into a pleasant 
trip of 12 hours. With the passing of the present unsettled 
condition of affairs the service will be resumed. 


Vanderbilt’s New Alco—The Alco car just received by 
William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., is unique for the novel body 
lines which were designed after ideas of the owner. The 
car is of the tourabout type and has the appearance of a 
racer. Among the conspicuous. features are the rake in the 
steering column and a considerable tilt of the fenders, which 
narrow down at the front. The seats are built close to the 
tonneau floor. In place of running boards along the sides 
there is a step close to each rear door. The doors open 
from back to front. The body lines dip instead of pos- 
sessing the straight line effect. 


Automobile Club Plans Co-operation—In order to pro- 
mote the interests of both organizations, the Wilmington 
Yacht Club, which owns a clubhouse on the Delaware River, 
near Wilmington, Del., has so changed its constitution and 
by-laws as to make it possible to have a working agreement 
with the Delaware Automobile Association, the object being 
to secure the co-operation of members of the latter in 
events that interest both. The yacht club has changed its 
name to the Wilmington Yacht and Automobile Association 
and has made the dues nominal. This is not a merger, how- 
ever, and the automobile association does not go out of ex- 
istence, though many of its members have joined the yacht 
association since the change was brought about. 





Novel body on W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s six-cylinder Alco 
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Fleet of twenty Garford livery cabs in the service of Frank Parmelee, Chicago 


News of the Garages 


Chase Opens Salesroom—The Chase Motor Truck Sales 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has opened a salesroom and 
garage for the sale and care of Chase trucks. 

New Garage for Tyrone—Frank Hewell is preparing 


to open a garage in Fyrone, Pa., where he will also handle 
the Michigan car. 


Manasquan’s Gets Garage—E. A. Watts, Manasquan, N. J., 
is building a garage 50 by 80 feet at the corner of Main street 
and Pierce avenue. 

Noble Buys in St. Marys—Stafford Noble, St. Marys, Ohio, 


has purchased the garage formerly controlled by August 
Schierenback. 


Building Garage in Saybrook—Superintendent J. E. Sewell, 
of the Shore Line trolley, is having constructed a garage 
40 by 90 feet on the lot adjoining the railroad on Ferry 
street, at Old Saybrook, Conn. 


Durrant Buys Prospect Garage—The Prospect Garage, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., one of the best in that city, has been 
purchased by W. O. Durrant, who is going to have it 
remodeled. ". 


Butler County Garage—-A. C. Hileman is manager of a 
new garage opened in Butler, Pa., and known as the Butler 
County Auto Company. The location is in the Duffy build- 
ing, 228 West Jefferson street. 

Turns Foundry into Garage—D. G. Pfoutz, manager of 
the Chambersburg Auto Company, Chambersburg, Pa., has 
purchased from the T. B. Wood’s Sons Company a large 
foundry building, which he is converting into a garage. 

Stoffel and Bosustow Separate—The partnership of Stoffel 
and Bosustow, Racine. Wis., garage and agency business, has 
been dissolved, Jacob Stoffel withdrawing. The business 
will be continued by his former partner. 

Hub Garage Burned—The Hub Automobile Company, 
Boston, Mass., located at 93-97 Freeport street. was burned 
recently, resulting in a loss of $20,000. The cause of the 
fire is being investigated. 


New Boston Garage—The United Garage Company, Bos- 
ton, has been organized with the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Jesse Goode; treasurer, James R. Jones. and secretary, 
W. F. Waters. 

Philadelphia’s $100,000 Garage—George C. Boldt has plans 
completed for a garage at 1401-1411 Locust street, Philadel- 
phia, which will cost $100,000. It will measure 150 by 102 
feet and will be four stories high. 

Kimber Manages: Westport Garage—The Country Club 
Garage and the Westport Machine Company have opened a 


large public garage on Riverside avenue, Westport, Conn., 
under the management of John A. Kimber. 


Large Rochester Garage—The new garage and showroom 
of the J. J. Mandery Motor Car Company has been opened. 
The building covers 32,000 square feet and has a showroom 
70 feet square with a 28-foot ceiling. The repair depart- 
ment has capacity for twenty-five cars. 


Kissel Designer in Garage—George Schmidt, a designer 
in the truck department of the Kissel Company, has or- 
ganized the Grand Rapids Automobile Repair & Supply 
Company, Grand Rapids, Wis., and has established a garage 
and repair shop in the buildings of the Kreiger Machine 
Company. 

Lammerts’ Niagara Garage—Contracts will be awarded 
this week by Peter Lammerts, Niagara Falls, N. Y., for a 
garage to accommodate twenty-five cars. The building will 
be 100 by 48 feet, of fireproof construction and will cost 


$8,000. 

















a te 
New Automobile Agencies 
PLEASURE CARS 

Place Car Agent 
Atlantic City, N. J...... ESE Ce a Clement L. Smith. 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... Se st ak Gis.w So aaoe Highland Garage Co. 
Boston, Mass. .......++- Detroiter .........004 Andrews-Dykeman Co. 
Cumberland, Md. ...... Er ee George L. Carver. 
9 a ee eA ere N. E. Holden. 
Dubuque, Jowa ........: MOM ssecabonchcuben Dubuque-Rambler Auto and 
Supply Co. 
Evansville, Ind. ........ PREG 3s iiciuvivneasaeal Advance Auto & Machine Co. 
Frederick, Md. ......... a Tree. . Irving Miller Co. 
Hagerstown, Md. ...... Seo ee W. W. Baar. 
Huntington, W. Va...... BOE -avrceteceewcnon Lie Motor Sales Co. of W. 
a. 
Lake Forest, Ill......... Bee Gust. Johnson. 
Louisville, Ky. .......0. OS aero Louisville Lozier Co. 
ih Ti Ee awesedccton PR tee Gada t ...-E. C. McCullough. 
Marshfield, Wis. ....... Brrr ee Auto & Hardware 
Oo. 
Mason City, lowa....... WE. cnckeenste sean Morton Auto Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. ........ SE is yale ols ae mg. Automobile Co. 
Montgomery, Ala. ...... WD. sccavtwoane W. N. Cannon. 
ee BOO  vetveer seca Held-Woodman Auto Co. 
Postemedth. Obio ......:AlO ccccscccccscess Walter K. Patterson. 
Salt Lake City, Utah....Franklin ........... Salt Lake Automobile Co. 
ON EM, ocd caese ts (eee Lawrence M. Connell. 
Se, BM BeBe. ose cece OS Perea er Payne Auto Co. 
Toledo, Ohio .........+. Apperson ......-.++. M. E. Humbarger & Samuel 
Hoever. 
Watitte, DB. Coss icccsses Packard ......- ssc. Besg. 
ELECTRIC CARS 
ESS ee Ee 946000004. 60ue Central Automobile Co. 
Duluth, Minn. ......... CS ae Electric Service & Repair Co. 
i ry SN cis dod atin ‘..+Hoagland-Thayer, Inc. 
TY 556-6 tieven de bat DT «20H0+scunawse Harry R. Pfeiffer. 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
asi DERE, 06s o cuwes rrr re Bratt Engine & Bolt Co. 
Deatete, BEGG. 62. .cccces err Charles Addison Malley. 
Gloucester, Mass. ....... ee ECE are W. Wheeler. 
Greenfield, Mass. ...... SS Sere W. M. Cutler. 
Haverhill, Mass. ....... ee EEE Ford & Luce. 
Medford, Mass. ........ OS Ee rrerrers: Frank Riley Co. 
Providence, R. I........ PET oo ccicciseste Teel Mfg. Co. 
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new Detroit plant of the Continental Motor Manufac- 
turing Company, Muskegon, Mich., under construction 
for some time, is now nearing a state of completion and will 


B« DETROIT PLANT FOR CONTINENTAL—The 


soon be in operation. It will more than double the capacity of 
the Muskegon factory, which, with an annual output of 18,000 
to 20,000 gasoline motors, is too small to satisfy the demand. 
It is situated on Jefferson avenue adjoining the Hudson 
Motor Car Company plant on the east and is in the section 
of Detroit called Fairview. The building is fireproof, of 
structural steel and reinforced concrete, with steel window 
sashes, and all other details of the most improved types. A 
sprinkling system gives additional fire protection. Every- 
thing possible will be done toward providing comfort for 
the employees. The main building is two stories high and 
over 500 feet in length. 3 

Spark-plug Makers Enlarge Plant—The Jeffrey-Dewitt 
Company, Detroit, manufacturer of spark-plugs, will add to 
its facilities by erecting a two-story addition 40 by 100 feet 
to be devoted exclusively to the making of porcelains for 
spark-plugs. 

Lafayette Gets New Factory—The Ross Gear & Tool Com- 
pany has selected a site on North Eighth street, Lafayette, 
Ind., for the erection of its new factory, which, when com- 
pleted, will contain 50,000 square feet of floor space. The 
company manufactures steering gears for trucks. 


East Aurora to Have Factory—Papers have been filed in 
the county court in East Aurora, N. Y., for the incorporation 
of an automobile factory to be known as the East Aurora 
Motor Car Company; capitalization, $8,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Arthur L. Pierce, Manley B. Paxon and Winfield 
S. Wilson. 

Organizing Canadian Ohio Company—Negotiations which 
have been in progress for some time with the Board of Trade 
of Colborne, Ont., looking to the establishment by the Ohio 
Motor Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, of a Canadian plant have 
finally been consummated and the Canadian company is in 
process of organization. It will be incorporated. 

Croxton to Move to Washington, Pa.—J. P. Stoltz, presi- 
dent of the Croxton Motor Company and the Washington, 
Pa., Board of Trade, has entered into a contract whereby the 
Croxton company will remove its factory from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to that city. Contracts for a new plant 600 by 120 


feet will be let and the factory will be located on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. The company will build taxicabs 
and will employ 200 men. 


Making F-S Delivery Wagons—The Filer & Stowell 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., which owns the Beaver Motor 
Company, Petrel Motor Car Company and other interests, 
is now devoting its big auxiliary plant at First and Okla- 
homa avenues, at the southern city limits of Milwaukee, to 
the production of the F-S light delivery car. The Beaver 
motor is used, as are Weston-Mott rear axles. The pro- 
duction is going on under the name of the F-S Motors 
Company. 7 


To Double Present Capacity—The Wisconsin Motor Manu- 
facturing Company will this year build an addition which will 
practically double its capacity. The plant has been work- 
ing night and day for several months and its orders ahead 
for 1913 and 1914 delivery are so heavy that more floor space 
is imperative. The present plant was finished only about 
18 months ago. Recently 150 mechanics went on a strike 
because of a change in the premium system, but are now 
back at work. The strike caused no inconvenience as it 
affected departments which the short interruption did not 
retard. 


Contract Awarded for Federal Plant—The Federal Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has awardud 
the contract for the erection of a new factory building at 
Cudahy, Milwaukee county, to the Westinghouse-Church- 
Kerr Company, New York City. The building will be six 
stories high, 100 by 400 feet, and practically double the ca- 
pacity of the present Federal plant. Six other additions are 
now being completed, making the total floor space 170,000 
square feet. The Federal company was organized about a 
year ago by Byron C. Dowse, Richard Ward and Herbert 
A. Githens, all formerly associated with the G. & J. Tire 
Company, of Indianapolis. It purchased the plant of the 
Federal Rubber Company, a $1,000,000 corporation, which 
thereupon dissolved. At the beginning of the Federal Rub- 
ber Manufacturing Company’s activities its plant employed 
thirty-eight workmen. Today more than 600 are engaged 
in production and selling. The output will be $5,000,000 
worth of tires and rubber goods per year when present addi- 
tions are completed. The company’s total investment at 
Cudahy is $1,300,000. 





The Detroit plant of the Continental Motor Company, of Muskegon, Mich., which Is nearing completion 
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Yankee i cial Self-Starter; Kingston Safety Lock Switch : Daisy ‘aieiies 
Lamp Igniter ; Buckeye Spring Repairer : V-Ray Spark Plug 











tion shows the appearance of the switch 
body with the front of the casing re- 
moved. Connection is made by turning 
the piece C into a position where it con- 
nects the two contact points of either the 
battery or the magneto system. The 
springs S, Fig. 4, which are attached to 
the lower side of the piece C, press hard 
against the casing, and when the handle 
H of the switch is turned the piece C re- 
mains undisturbed. If the key K is in- 
serted in the lock and pressed down as 
far as it will go, the end of the part H, is 
keyed to the piece C, so that if either key 
or handle is turned the piece C is also 








Fig. 


NOVEL acetylene starting system is made by the Yankee 
A Company, Utica, N. Y. This device comprises four 
priming valves V of special construction, a distributer 
valve D for connecting the cylinders to the acetylene tank, an 
air pump A and a lever system for putting the priming valves 
in the proper positions. Fig. 1 illustrates the construction of 
the priming cup and the position of the valve during the several 
stages of its operation. Stage A shows its position while the car 
is in operation or at rest, the valve closing tightly against its 
‘ seat so that the cylinder compression is not impaired. Stage B 
illustrates the position of the valve if the handle H is pulled out 
half way. In this way communication is made between the com- 
bustion chamber and the atmosphere, 
and atmospheric pressure is established 
in all the cylinders. Then the handle is 
pulled to its limit, resulting in stage C. 
In this position the distributer valve is. in 
communication with the interior of the 
cylinders, and by turning the starting 
handle on the distributer a charge of 
acteylene is admitted to the cylinders. 
Then six full charges of the air pump are 
forced into the cylinders, being thereby 
mixed with the gas, -after which the 
handle H is pushed back into Stage A. 
The cylinders being filled with a com- 
bustible mixture, it is only necessary to 
throw on the battery, and the engine will 
start. 


Kingston Safety Lock Switch 


Advancement in -switches is illustrated 
in the Kingston switch, made by the 
Kokomo Electric Company, Kokomo, [nd. 
The mechanism of this switch is con- 
tained in a hard-rubber casing, Fig. 3. 
and is composed of two pairs of dia- 
metrically opposed contact points, one for 
each magneto and battery. The construc- 
tion of the switch proper is clearly shown 
in Figs. 2 and 4. The former illustra- 


1—Yankee self-starter mechanism for controlling flow of acetylene into motor cylinders 


Fig. 2—Mechanism of the Kingston 1912 switch. 
Fig. 4—Component parts of switch body proper. 


turned and connects co-ordinate contact 
points. The button B, Fig. 3, is pro- 
vided to tickle the battery in starting the 
motor. The manufacturer of the Kingston switch also makes a 
type without the tickler button; in this design the upper battery 
contact point is not extended as in the button type, but is of the 
same length as the three other contact points. Wire connections to 
battery and magnet are made by means of four terminal screws 
attached to the back of the device which is screwed onto the 
dashboard. 


Daisy Acetylene Lamp Igniter 
The Simkin Manufacturing Company, 1507 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, is now marketing the Daisy electric system for 
lighting acetylene lamps. The principal feature of this system is 





Fig. 3—Exterior of Kingston switch. 
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that it utilizes the magneto current for 
igniting the acetylene. The Daisy con- 
troller, which is constructed to regulate 
the flow of gas to the lamps and contains 
a switch for producing a spark at the 
headlight igniter, is shown in Fig. 6. 
This device is composed of two sections, 
the gas transfer ports and valves, and the 
electrical portion, consisting of the mag- 
neto wire to the controller and one 
thence to a plug and a switch which, if 
pressed, breaks the circuit from the mag- 
neto terminal to the spark-plug and con- 
nects the magneto conduits to the head- 
light igniter, which is then thrown into 
operation. 

The gas-regulating mechanism consists 
of a needle valve N which opens or 
closes the pipe from the tank to the 
burners. The desired pressure is given 
to the gas by passing it through a passage 
regulated by a needle P, the gas entering 
at I, flowing past needles N and P and 
out through O to the lights. The switch 
S, Fig. 6, is illustrated in detail in Fig. 5. 
The wire L leads to the igniter, M to 
the magneto terminal and P to the spark-plug. The channel- 
shaped switch body is carried on the spring-controlled shaft S, 
connecting M and P; if, however, the shaft D is pushed in it 
short-circuits the current, which then passes from M to L on the 
controller, thence to L on the burner and through the two ig- 
niters, where it produces two sparks, being finally grounded to 
the magneto from the burner terminal G. The system is re- 
markable for its simplicity, and has the further advantage that it 
will work as long as the ignition system is in operation. 


The Buckeye Spring Repairer 

To hold in position the broken members of a spring, the Buck- 
eye spring repairer is supplied by the Central Brass & Fixture 
Company, Springfield, O. This repair device consists simply of 
a straight and a dropped plate which are placed above and below 
the damaged spring portion and are held there by means of two 
angle brackets kept tight on the plates by means of nuts engag- 
ing their threaded ends. The illustration, Fig. 7, shows how 
a spring fracture at the end and one at the center of the spring 
are mended; but, of course, an injury occurring at any other por- 
tion of the spring may also be repaired by means of the Buckeye 
device. 


























Fig. 7—Method of applying the Buckeye spring repairer to fractures 
on end and center of elliptic springs 





Fig. 5—Daisy system of 
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short-circulting magneto current to ignite acetylene. 
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Fig. 6—View 


of Dalsy igniter dashboard controller 


The Eureka Anti-Skid Tire Chain 


The Eureka Non-Skid Manufacturing Company, 591 Bergen 
streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., is making a novel type of anti-skid appa- 


ratus. The device consists of 
bands slightly curved to fit the 
periphery of the tread and 
having outwardly turned 
flanges for securing better 
traction on the road than can 
be obtained by the tire tread 
alone. The metal anti-skid 
shoes are held together by 
means of a chain which is laid 
around the tire. Being built 
sufficiently heavy, the Eureka 
product is also made for use 
on dual tires, suitable for truck 
work. 


V-Ray Spark-Plug 

The V-ray spark-plug, Fig. 8, 
made by the M. M. M. M. 
Company, Inc., Marshalltown, 
Ia., is designed for very hard 
service. It has two principal 
pieces: the shell carrying the 
negative electrodes, and the 
brass gland holding the porce- 
lain, positive electrode and 
terminal post. There are four 
negative spark-points, and in 
case of their sooting it is 
merely necessary, according 
to the maker, to turn the 
knurled screw attached to the 
terminal post, thus cleaning 
them at once. The V-Ray plug 
is made in fifteen sizes, includ- 
ing the regular 1-2-inch stan- 
dards, metrics and the 7-8- 
inch A. L. A. M. thread. All 
the electrodes are made of a 
special alloy; the porcelain is 
of very high electrical resist- 
ance. 


a number of rhomboidal metal 

















Fig. &—Phantom view of the 
V-Ray guaranteed spark-plug 
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AGNETO GENERATOR—In which the magnets are 
M surrounded by a field coil. 

This patent relates to a magneto,—Fig---1, 
which consists of a permanent horseshoe magnet, a soft 
iron magnet arranged parallel with the former and an arma- 
ture between both ends of both magnet sets. A pair of op- 
positely located pole-pieces is provided, each pole-piece 
being in contact with the adjacent ends of both magnets. 
There is an armature between the pole-pieces and a field 
coil surrounds the magnetic circuits of both field magnets. 

No. 1,024,225—To B. P. Remy, F. J. Remy, F. P. McDer- 
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Fig. 1—Remy magneto generator. Fig. 2—Marchant electric tire. 
Fig. 3—Muller nut-locking device 


mott, I. J. Reuter, assignors to the Remy Electric Company, 
Anderson, Ind. Granted April 23, 1912; filed January 16, 
IQII. 

Nut-Locking Device—In which teeth are engaged to keep 
the nut in position on the bolt. 

The subject-matter of this patent is a nut-locking device, 
Fig. 3, comprising, in combination with a bolt having a long- 
itudinally extending groove, a washer which is mounted on 
the bolt and has its inner face shaped with a longitudinally ex- 
tending groove. In the groove of the bolt is seated a resilient 
locking member which has a longitudinal body portion and 
from the inner end of which projects a right-angular exten- 
sion which is seated in the groove of the washer. The mem- 
ber mentioned has also an outer, upwardly curved projection 
terminating in a beveled tooth. A nut mounted on the bolt 
against the washer has its outer face fitted with teeth adapted 
to be engaged by the tooth aforementioned, so that the latter 
and the portion of which it is part prevent the nut turning. 

No. 1,024,274—To Andrew D. Miller, Johnstown, Pa. 
Granted April 23, 1912; filed December 4, 1911. 

Elastic Tire—Which is held to the rim by rods engaging 
slots in the latter. 

This patent refers to a tire, Fig. 3, mounted on a rim and 
wheel and through which pass rods surrounded by sleeves. 
Laterally of the rim are arranged clamping rings wedge- 
shaped in cross-section and provided with slots into which 
the rods project; the ends of the rods bear against inclined 


surfaces which cause them to move toward the wheel rim. 
Bolts pass through the rim of the wheel and the rings. 


~-No. 1,024,090—A. G. Marchant, G. P. Marchant, London, 


England. Granted April 23, 1912; filed April 22, 1907. 

Vehicle Wheel—In which the place of the spokes is taken 
by dished plates. 

This patent describes a construction of wheel, Fig. 6, with 
dished plates extending from hub to rim, these plates having 
channeled edges which grip rubber blocks between them. 
The channeled edges form the bearing and the support of the 
rubber tread composed by the blocks and resist any inward 
thrust of the tread. 

No. 1,024,154—To Robert Thomas Smith, Warrington, 
England. Granted April 23, 1912; filed December 21, 1908. 

Internal-Combustion Motor—Two-cycle design, recipro- 
cating sleeve valve engine. 

This patent refers to a two-cycle motor, Fig. 5, containing 
a reciprocable sleeve fitting tightly against the cylinder walls 
and open at both ends. A piston works inside of the sleeve 
and there is an inlet and an exhaust port in the sleeve, these 
ports being spaced the same distance as the corresponding 
cylinder ports. The sleeve moves always in the same direc- 
tion with the piston, but its travel is shorter, the ports being 
so located that they are closed when the sleeve and piston 
approach the inner dead center but open when the recipro- 
cating parts come near the outer dead center. 

No. 1,023,957—To James Courthope, Peache, Rugby, Eng- 
land. Granted April 23, 1912; filed July 5, 1910. 

Clutch—Which also serves as engine starter. 

This mechanism, Fig. 4, includes a motor shaft, a driven 
shaft, a clutch member mounted for rotation independently 
of the driven shaft and a spring connection between that 
clutch member and the shaft. Means are provided to hold 
the spring against relative movement while under stress. 
Clutch members are mounted on the motor and the driven 
shaft and means are provided for shifting the shafts into 
engagement with the other shaft and for releasing the spring 
ends from their fixed relation; there are also means for auto- 
matically holding one of the spring ends against movement. 

No. 1,024,099—To Edgar U. G. Reagan, assignor to Reagan ° 
Clutch Company, San Antonio, Tex. Granted April 23, 1912; 
filed August 26, rg1o. 























Fig. 4—Reagan clutch. 


Fig. 5—Courthope motor. 
vehicle wheel 


Fig. 6—Smith 





